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you’re thinking in terms of faster 
depe ndable 


only one of these trains is on the 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO be a model rail- freights that haul over 70% of all the 
road fan to figure this one out. Take a things you eat and wear and use— and more freight service 


good look at these two freight trains. Both are doing a good job no matter which 
of them—like the thousands of othe track they’re routed on. Yet when “rrginty track’... 


...the one that's “Roller Freight’! 
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FREIGHTS CAN TRAVEL as fast and smooth the next great step in railroading by 
as passenger trains when they replace going “Roller Freight” on a large scale: j 
. . rp . . Ls i 

their friction bearings with high speed 1000 Timken-equipped hopper cars for : 
Timken tapered roller bearings. one, 800 Timken-equipped livestock : | 
; 


Timken bearings eliminate “hot 
boxes”. They reduce maintenance and 
remove all speed restrictions due to 
bearings. And because Timken bearings 
reduce starting resistance 88%, “Roller 
Freight” gets under way smoothly and 
effortlessly. Fuel consumption is cut. 
Velvet starts and stops permit goods to 


arrive in better condition. 


Already two great railroads have taken 


| LY 
NOT JUST A BALL (>) NOT JUST A ROLLER ¢—> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER g—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST ~ff)- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION Ne 
f fede 


dispatch cars for the other. 

Timken tapered roller bearings are 
first choice because they take any Come 
bination of radial and thrust loads. 
Whether you’re building freight cars or 
automobiles, machine tools o1 tractors, 
for the best in bearings look for the 
trade-mark “Timken”. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy 


Steels and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


ida) 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


can speed the nation’s freight 
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TRUMAN REBUFF TO STALIN.......... P2T3 
Late in January Premier Stalin sought a 
meeting with President Truman, JU. S. 
News--World Report now reveals. The 
White House turned thumbs down. Less 
than a month later, Communists in 
Prague grabbed control of Czechoslo- 
vakia. What does this mean to the U. S.? 
War? A diplomatic rupture? How is the 
Truman Doctrine faring? This exclusive 
report pulls together the significant facts. 


THIRD-PARTY OUTLOOK................ P23 
The rebel yell is heard again in the 
South. The States of the old Confederacy 
have been aroused by President Tru- 
man’s civil-rights program. They may 
lack the votes to prevent Mr. Truman’s 
nomination by the Democrats, but they 
could upset the Electoral College. Here’s 
a view of the new threats from Dixie. 


WORLD‘S RECOVERY DRIVE.......... P.19 
Production in Western Europe is rising. 
Factories are operating. Most workers 
have jobs. Railroads are running. The 
world is on its way to recovery from the 
devastation of World War II. Outlined 
here is the role of U. S. dollars. 


PRESSURES ON PRICES........ icctiopio ome 
A slowdown is appearing in the wage- 
price spiral. People are beginning to 
hold back on many purchases. This 
means that new increases in wages can’t 
be so readily passed along as price rises. 


PROSPECTS FOR FARM PROFITS....P. 24 
Farmers are looking forward to a con- 
tinuation of good times. The drop in 
prices hasn’t affected their optimism. 
They plan to continue buying, planting, 
selling at near-record rates as long as the 
world needs food. 


ARAB OIL FOR RUSSIA?................ P. 26 
Key word in Middle East politics is “oil.” 
Oil demands a “go slow” policy in Pales- 


News within the News 





tine. Oil involves setting up a barrier to 
Russian expansion southward. 


TROUBLES IN AID TO CHINA........ P. 27 
What happens to the money U.S. tax- 
payers send as aid to China? Americans 
returning from Nationalist areas talk of 
graft, the black market, the selling of 
arms to the Communists. China seems 
like a sponge—absorbing everything but 
making no progress. 


WAR RISKS IN GREECE........ me 
Despite a year of U.S. help to the Greek 
Government, guerrillas are as active as 
before. U.S. now aims at complete de- 
feat of the Communist-inspired uprisings. 


ARGENTINA‘’S ECONOMIC ILLS....P. 32 
Argentina suddenly finds herself in a 
peck of trouble. Money is not so easy to 
find as it once was. This article explains 
the problems that are putting wrinkles in 
the brow of President Juan Peron. 
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“THE BEST IS YET TO BE” 


The telephone will be seventy- 
two years old this year. Its de- 
velopment within a single life- 
time has been a modern miracle. 
Yet it is only the beginning. 

There are any number of men 
and women in the telephone 
business today — some just start- 
ing out —who will see greater 
Progress than the past has ever 
known. 


Year by year the next half century 
will be increasingly theirs. New 
leaders will appear from among 
them. Step by step, rung by rung, 
they will mount the ladder to the 
top. For telephone management 
is employee management and 
comes up from the ranks. 

There will be more good jobs 
in the telephone business in 
1958 and 1998 than now. It just 


can’t help being that way. For of 
all the trades and professions 
there are few more interesting 
and necessary. 


So the future is bright for 
those who work for the tele- 
phone company, for those who 
use the telephone and for those 
who have faith in its growth and 
development. “The best is yet 
to be.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HARTER BUILDS 
FINE CHAIRS 


Ask three questions when you buy fine 
office chairs. Are they comfortable? 

Are they attractive in appearance? Are 
they built to stand hard wear? Harter 
chairs give full satisfaction on all three 
counts. They are comfortable, luxuriously 
so. They are beautiful—in design, 
upholstery, and finish. They are built to 
last, for years of trouble-free service. See 
the different models for all office workers 
at your Harter dealer’s. Write us for 
illustrated literature. Harter Corporation, 
403 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 








A LINE DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
for UTILITY and LONG LIFE. . 





DELUXE BENCHES OF STEEL 





Fig. 1727 






These attractive ‘‘Hallowell’’ Deluxe Work-Benches 
of Steel readily meet the broadening demands of 
industry. They are furnished with one-piece, 
smooth steel tops, 24” or 30” wide x 4‘, 5‘ or 
6’ long, or Masonite Tempered Presdwood ce- 
mented to them . . . serviceable, roomy drawers 
and bottom shelf is flanged to floor level and 
set-in to give toe room. This construction is ex- 
ceptionally sturdy. Write for your ‘‘Hallowell'‘ 
Shop Equipment Catalog. 

**Hallowell’’ Products are sold entirely through 

industrial Distributors 


Over 45 Years in Business 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 
Boston e Chicago e¢ Detroit e Indianapolis 
St. Louis e San Francisco 














Line treader. Senator Barkley, the 
Democratic Floor Leader, quietly and 
delicately is treading a very thin chalk 
line these days. The Senator, it seems, is 
in a fair way to get himself into a lot 
of real trouble, unless he is- very care- 
ful, as a result of the Southern rebel- 
lion against President Truman’s civil 
rights, anti-Jim Crow program. 

The Senator’s pre- 
dicament is this: A 
Kentuckian, he is a 
Southerner by incli- 
nation and a Border 
State man politically. 
As the Democratic 
leader, it would nor- 
mally be part of his 
job to champion the 
President’s program 
on the Senate floor. 
It all means making 
enemies one way or 
another. And, one 
of the friendliest of men, Senator Barkley 
just doesn’t like to make enemies. 

So, for the time being, he is keeping 
out of the squabble, and keeping on 
good terms with both his Southern col- 
leagues and with the President. He 
hopes, of course, that the Southern wrath 
will cool, that the whole thing may be 
forgotten. But, if the issue is pressed— 
and the Republican majority could press 
it—Senator Barkley can see only some 
unhappy moments ahead. 


—Acme 


SENATOR BARKLEY 


Choosing sides. James A. Farley, for- 
mer top Democratic strategist, had a 
quick answer when asked at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner if he still would run 
for Vice President. He quit smiling, with 
this dead-pan reply: “Which ticket?” 


Presidential companions. When Pres- 
ident Truman goes traveling, he takes 
along the familiar group that he sees 
every day around the White House. For 
one thing, he finds them congenial, and 
for another, the Presidency follows him 
and there is always work to be done. 

So, on his Caribbean cruise, he was 
accompanied by such secretaries, assist- 
ants and aides as Clark Clifford, John R. 
Steelman, William Hassett, Fleet Admiral 
William D. Leahy, down to and includ- 
ing his personal stenographer, Jack Ro- 
magna. Brig. Gen. Wallace Graham, his 
personal physician, was useful in dis- 
pensing antiseasickness pills. Secretary 
of the Interior Julius A. Krug joined the 
party briefly at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
because Puerto Rico comes under his 
Department’s domain. 


Fire-eater. Lieut. Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet has taken on the job of making 
the Greek Army fight. Army friends think 


The March of the News____ 


that, if anyone can do it, the General, 
who has the reputation of being some. 
thing of a fire-eater, is the man. 

Huge, friendly and 55, the General 
has seen a lot of fighting in his time 
and he usually insists on being where 
the fighting is thickest. Just out of West 
Point, he fought through the Meuse-Ar. 
gonne campaign in the first World War, 

In the recent conflict, General Van 
Fleet led his troops ashore in Normandy 
and captured Brest. His forces took Metz, 
crossed the Moselle and Saar rivers and 
later spearheaded the counteroffensive in 
the Battle of the Bulge. His Third Corps 
ringed the Ruhr and took more than 
100,000 German prisoners. He was 
wounded three times. The Army thinks 
him one of its great tacticians. 

Now he is to develop the tactics by 
which it is hoped the Greek Army can 
subdue the Communist guerrillas. Char. 
acteristically, he does not intend to spend 
his time in Athens, but expects to be out 
where the actual fighting is going on, 


Old China hand. Representative Wal- 
ter H. Judd is the man who keeps stirring 
the House up about China. He does it 
so persistently that many are asking 
questions about him, his Chinese back- 
ground and his ideas on what should be 
done. China is an old subject to him. 

From 1925 to 
1931 and again from 
1934 to 1938, Mr. 
Judd was in China 
as a medical mis- 
sionary and hospital 
superintendent. For 
five months, he lived 
under the rule of 
the invading Japa- 
nese Army. Return- 
ing to the United 











States, he made ~ =Aeme : 
speeches almost REP, JUDD 
daily, trying to 


arouse Americans to the menace of Jap 
nese aggression, trying to clamp an eM 
bargo on arms to Japan. 

In 1942 he was elected to Congress 
as a Republican from Minnesota, and 
in typically vigorous emotional speeches 
delivered in tones of great authority cat 
ried his campaign for help to China into 
the House. What he wants to do prt 
cipally now is rid China of its Commu 
nist menace. 

The question of greatest importanct 
today, he says, is the way China goes ™ § 
the tug of war between Russia and the 
Western democracies. Even if the Mar 
shall Plan succeeds in Europe, he thinks 
the Far East still will hold the balance 
of power. He thinks Secretary of State 
George Marshall is far too tender in his % 
treatment of the Chinese Communists 
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MINIATURE railway with a MIGHTY mission 





Above, you see two electric mine locomotives about to 
give a trainload of 300 tons of coal its first glimpse of day- 
light. Already, that coal has traveled several miles from the 
spot where it was mined—over the extensive underground 
railway system in a large modern coal mine. 

With some 250,000 miles of track in all mines, electric 
railways like this haul out 85% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground in America. They form an important part of 
the mechanization program which made it possible for 
America’s bituminous coal miners to get out more bitumi- 
nous coal in 1947 than was ever mined in any year, in any 
country, in all history. 

Today, more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined un- 
derground is mechanically cut ... about 60% is mechanically 
loaded . . . only about 4% is mined by pick and shovel. 














And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within 
the industry, America’s coal mines are the most productive 
—and pay their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 





Livinc conpitions of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000 — 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS <3 COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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ri Pose CHAIN NOW DO THE BACK= 
BREAKING WORK OF 100 COAL MINERS. 
THIS TRACKLESS CUTTER IS OPERATED BY JUST 2MEN. 
IT ASSURES GREATER SAFETY... INCREASES PRODUCTION... 
GIVES LUMP COAL OF BETTER SIZE. CERTAIN IMPORTANT PARTS OF 
THIS MACHINE, THE UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
THAT TRANSMIT THE POWER TO 
a1 SWING THE “AXES, ARE MADE 
oP.) BY B-W/S MECHANICS UNIVERSAL 
: “"{ JOINT DIVISION 








FROM 
BREAKFAST 
To DINNER 


org Mi: 


1825 KITCHEN MILES 


PER YEARS sypyeys sHow 


MANY HOUSEWIVES WALK § MILES A 
DAY IN THE KITCHEN. B-WS “INGERSOLL 
UTILITY UNIT’ CUTS THIS BY MORE THAN 
25 %. THATS BECAUSE REFRIGERATOR , Be 
SINK, STOVE AND SERVING COUNTER ARE , Fina 
GROUPED FOR STEP= SAVING “STRAIGHT-LINE |x 
PRODUCTION 


EACH | HOUR USING 
FUEL ENOUGH T0 TRAVEL 
‘ROUND THE WORLD! 
FAST MODERN TURBOJETS MAY USE UP 
FUEL AT THE RATE OF 1000 TO 2000 GALLONS ME 
F HOUR. OFTEN ENOUGH TO DRIVE A MOTORCAR 12 TIMES ARDY 
* THE WORLD AT THE EQUATOR . TINY PESCO PUMPS FROM BIE 

ARE USED TO DELIVER THIS TREMENDOUS FUEL SUPPLY. 
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| 
Ve GOLF BALLS TO TURBOJETS... 
rem COAL MINES TO KITCHENS..... | 
ALL NOW SHARE IN THE B-WINGENUITY a? 
WHICH BENEFITS ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN | 2. 
EK DAY. * Ee aah 
FOR EXAMPLE: /9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF 
MOTORCARS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY 
BORG-WARNER . EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE — \/ 
We AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL | -» § .t-> ff 
i B-WEQUIPMENT. 9 OUT 10 FARMS SPEED mo” es 
FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED 
eR IMPLEMENTS . AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
QUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME Be oy 
meee We EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. Nee ~~ 
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IT'S LIKE GETTING 
3 MILES IN EVERY 10 “FOR FREE. 
ACTUALLY YOU TRAVEL 42% FARTHER EVERY TIME YOUR ENGINE 
TURNS. JHE MAGIC ? IT'S THE WARNER GEAR OVERDRIVE. . - 
MADE EXCLUSIVELY BYB-W. ADAPTABLE TO MANY MAKES 
OF CARS, !T PROVIDES SEMI-AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. ALL 
THE GEARING OF THIS REMARKABLE DEVICE FITS IN A 
SPACE G INCHES SQUARE. Se 
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RL a FIND A JOB ON THE FARM! xypeauLic puMes LIKE 
/ USE UP THOSE IN PLANES ARE NOW MOUNTED ON TRACTORS. THEY SPEED UP 


NOW TRIPLE TOUGH! 





LLLONS NT) FIELD OPERATIONS, SAVE TIME AND EFFORT. AT THE TOUCH OF A LEVER 
AES ae y THEY RAISE OR LOWER THE PLOW OR OTHER IMPLEMENT BEING PULLED. 
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THESE UNITS FORM BORG— WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL STEEL « 


NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH «+ 
MOTIVE PARTS *» WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 


NEWEST GOLF BALLS HAVE B-WMARBON’B ADDED IN THE 
MAKING OF THE COVERS, THIS NATURAL RUBBER RESIN TRIPLES 
RESISTANCE To CUTS. MOREOVER, IT GIVES A BETTER “CLICK'= 
ASSURES LONGEST YARDAGE. AND THE PRICE OF THE BALLS IS 


BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG 
MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. « MARBON » MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE « 


SPRING DIVISION « SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION » WARNER AUTO- 








“Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 











3,600 people can talk over this cable at the same time, 


with no confusion... better service at less cost 


eI roa 


In the earliest days of the telephone, tination. You hear only the person you're — its continuing effort to provide more and | 
two separate wires were required for each talking with! better goods and services for the benefit i 
conversation. Now in use, or being laid, between of the public it serves. 
During the years that followed, hun- America’s largest cities, coaxial cables oven 
dreds of wires stretched between tower- will eventually connect centers of heavi- The continuing search for new and 
ing telephone poles. But the number of est telephone trafhic. better ways of doing things goes on in § 
open wires the poles could carry was Result: faster and better long distance _ the banking industry, too. For example, 
limited. service—at less cost. Coaxial cables canalso at Bankers Trust we are experimenting { 
Se eee ; carry television programs between Cities. with the application of newly developed i 
ears of painstaking research resulted NE Os onan He 5 So a a ae 
in compact cables, some of which contain “i coaxial = ne a aay One - hun- a eee 
2,121 pairs of wires. dreds of inventions worked out scientifi- film and punched cards—to the handling : 
cally and systematically in the laboratories of dividend checks, stockholder list analy- 
Yet progress did not stop there. As use of the nation’s great communications ses, purchase and sale of rights and other 
of “long distance’ increased, research companies. operations where a combination of speed ' 
laboratories developed ways to carry more One of the finest contributions of and efficiency is of 
conversations over the same wires. American industry to our national life is value to our customers. [ . 0 
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By 1940 the coaxial cable had been per- 


fected and put into telephone use. This BAN KE RS TRUST COM PANY 


ingenious cable (shown above) can carry 


1,800 simultaneous conversations. Woven into NEW YORK t 
a babble of sound as it shoots over the b, 
cable, each voice is unraveled at its des- MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Over the longer range, the currents now running suggest this: 
‘ Mr. Truman will be leaving the White House in less than a year. 

The Truman tenure, barring a miracle, is to end Jan. 20, 1949. 

A Republican President will enter the White House after 16-year absence. 

Truman chances of maintaining a White House residence for four more years 
are being shattered by a cracking up within the Democratic Party. 

The Roosevelt political success rested upon an ability to hold together 
left-wing groups in the big cities, right-wing leaders in the South. Truman 
political failure is to be an outgrowth of an inability to drive in harness the 
New Deal groups and the conservative groups within the party. 











A bare chance exists that Mr. Truman may not seek renomination. That's 
unlikely, but it is suggested by responsible leaders in the party. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg is in No. 1 position among Republicans just now. 

Mr. Vandenberg is in a position to inherit Support from both Gov. Tom Dewey 
and Senator Robert Taft, in event neither can get a convention majority. 

A Taft-Dewey impasse remains probable. 

So, as matters now stand, it is likely to be Mr. Truman vs. Mr. Vandenberg. 

The Vandenberg chance to become President is growing; is better than that 
of any other Republican. The Vandenberg handicap: Age, which will be 64 on 
March 22. Mr. Truman's age: 64 on May 8. Difference: 47 days. 























If a Republican moves into the White House, as probable: 

War will be no more likely, may be less likely than it is. 

The Truman Doctrine of attempted containment of Russia will be altered, 
will very probably take on a less warlike shading. Policy will change some. 

A U.S-Russian deal, however, will remain improbable. 

Peace, a real basis for agreement in the world, is unlikely to return even 
with a change in the White House. Lines of disagreement are hardening. 
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Dollars will flow freely with either party in the Presidency. 

Marshall Plan dollars will be used to prime the world pump, to assure a 
market for U.S. products abroad, to make friends and influence people. 

Dollar distribution, however, is likely to have more strings tied to it 
with a Republican shaping policy than with a Democrat shaping policy. 

Spending will continue to be heavy with either party in control. 

Heavy Spending, however, is less of a settled Republican policy than it is 
a Democratic policy. Dollar flow will be a bit less free with a change. 
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* speed Tax cutting will be done for individuals this year. 

Tax cuts of the future will be related to broad overhauling of the tax 
Structure, to shaping the whole direction of postwar tax policy. 

Tax cutting under a Republican Administration will be less concerned with 
giving the breaks to low income groups, will be more concerned with shaping a 
policy that will give encouragement to businessmen. 

Tax and spending policies will be more conservative under a Republican. 
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Budget balancing will become an issue with either party in control. A bale 
anced budget is to become difficult to maintain in the face of high spending and 
cutting of taxes. Any President will have that problem. 

A Republican will be less inclined than a Democratic President to turn te 
an unbalanced budget as a deliberate method of stimulating business. 





Labor will exercise less influence, with a Republican President. 
Farmers, however, will continue to get about what they ask. 
Businessmen and bankers will gain in influence. 





A shift in U.S. foreign policy may be forced even before election. 

Failure, as matters stand, marks U.S. efforts to lead the world. 

Eastern Europe is lost irrevocably to Russia. U.S. tried to challenge the 
Russians in that part of the world. It has lost, definitely. 

Greece remains a breeding place of future trouble. No gain for U.S. 

Germany, the workshop of Europe, remains largely idle. Policy makers of 
U.S. can't make the decisions needed to get Germany to work. 

Italy and France, with weak governments, teeter on the edge of trouble 
and violent political shifts. Handouts from U.S. keep governments in power. 

Palestine is a major U.S. policy flop. 

China is about gone as a friend of any special importance. Japan still is 
Stagnating, but is to be built into the U.S. Far Eastern ally, if possible. 

Every place, U.S. policy is on or near the rocks. Dollars of the Marshall 
Plan may shore up a few situations for a time. Money, however, can't always 
cover up for mistakes in judgment, for indecision, for grandiose gestures that 
can't be backed up when the showdown comes. 








U.S. fast is being forced to face these alternatives: 

1. Put up dollars, materials, men in whatever quantity needed to assure 
success for U.S. policy, once proclaimed. This involves providing means to im-=- 
plement the Truman Doctrine, which was declaration of "cold war" on Russia. No- 
body knows what the full cost of implementing that policy would be. 

2. Drift, as at present, talking big, doing less than the talk calls for. 

3. Accept the fact that Russia, not U.S., really won the war so far as re- 
wards go, and try to make a deal against that background. U.S. encouraged Rus- 
sian expansion by deals made at Yalta, but didn't gauge the appetite. 

U.S. is likely to go on following alternative No. 2. Russia, however, will 
act on the idea that U.S. really is to follow alternative No. 1. She will keep 
up an offensive in the cold war until stopped or until a truce is set. 

Policy drift in U.S. is toward eventual shooting war with Russia. 











At home, deflation seems slowly but surely to be getting a hold. 

Price rises, third round, will be harder to put over in steel, in coal, in 
basic materials, as well as in new cars, new houses, other products. 

Prices of commodities are caught in a downtrend. 

Wage rates will go up. But there is chance that labor is pricing itself. 
into a sizable amount of unemployment. If wage increases cannot be passed on 
easily by employers, labor may be used more sparingly. 

There is little in the picture, except a tax cut, to Suggest that there will 
be a full new round of inflation. There is much to suggest later setback. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we are extending the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional items of essential news. -- The Editors 
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THE NEW 1948 


CHEVROLE 


This new Chevrolet for '48 brings you all of Chev- 

rolet’s Big-Car performance, comfort and depend- 

ability, now stepped up in style and value to create 

a new standard of BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST 

COST. It’s America’s biggest money's worth! 

That’s why more people drive Chevrolets than 
drive any other make of car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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REJECTION OF RUSSIAN ‘FEELERS’: 
TRUMAN DECISION TO FIGHT ON 


Czech Coup as: Aftermath of U.S. Refusal to Meet 


Premier Stalin proposed, was 
rned down on a_ Truman 
meeting. 

U. S. decision is to go on with 
“old war,’ to try to win back 
gains Russia makes in Europe. 

New moves are expected, as 
Mr. Stalin, rebuffed, goes ahead 
with plans to shove U.S. out of 
Europe and nail down victory. 

U. S. isn‘t doing so well in get- 
fing the world straightened out, 
isn't making expected gains. 


Joseph Stalin, late in January, 
sought a meeting with President Tru- 
man. The purpose, apparently, was to 
try to find a basis for armistice in the 
“cold war” between U.S. and Russia. 

An emissary of Russia’s Premier made 
the proposal. The American official who 
received it replied that Mr. Truman had 
made it clear that he would not travel 
to Russia. The suggestion then was made 
that a meeting be held in Stockholm. 

Proposal for a Stockholm meeting be- 
tween President Truman and Premier 
Stalin was carried to George Marshall, 
U.S. Secretary of State. It came on the 
initiative of the Russian Premier. The 
decision of Mr. Truman and Secretary 
Marshall was to rebuff the suggestion. 

A technical denial is made by the 
Secretary of State that there have been 

peace feelers” from Russia. The White 
House, too, through a press secretary, 
tended to discount reports that a meet- 
ing had been proposed. The fact is that 
the proposal was brought to Washington 
and tumed down. There was not full 


» ‘geement among those concerned that 


it should have been turned down. 
Decision to rebuff the advance by Pre- 
mer Stalin rested upon an interpretation 


of its meaning. The offer was variously 

’ Interpreted: (1) as a show of Russian 

| Weakness; (2) as a trick to scuttle the 
Marshall Plan for aid to Europe; (3) as 
‘desire on the part of Russian leaders 
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THE BIG TWO AT POTSDAM IN ‘45 
They could meet again in ‘48 if both sides tired of cold war at the same time 


to find a means of obtaining some Mar- 
shall Plan dollars. Another view, not 
accepted, was that the Stalin offer should 
be considered bona fide and accepted. 

Mr. Truman insists that any future 
meeting with Joseph Stalin must be 
held, if it is held, in the White House 
at Washington. The President reiterates 
that attitude. His insistence grows from 
the fact that he traveled to Potsdam in 
July, 1945, to deal with the soviet 
Premier. In the horse trading that en- 
sued, Mr. Truman feels he got trimmed. 

A White House meeting for the Rus- 
sians, however, would be regarded as an 
evidence of surrender in the cold war. 

The rebuff to Mr. Stalin’s advance, 
as a result, is accepted as a signal that 
the struggle between the United States 
and Russia is to go on. The Truman 
Doctrine, which calls for use of U.S. 
resources to contain Russia, stands as 


basic U.S. policy. Each side is com- 
mitted to a struggle, short of shooting, of 
making gains at the expense of the other 
side. No early attempt is to be made to 
reach an understanding and compromise. 

Czechoslovakia was taken over by 
the Communists one month after the 
Stalin offer to talk was refused. This move 
probably was related to Communist fear 
that non-Communists would make gains 
in scheduled elections. Russian leaders, 
faced with a hostile outside world, are 
quick to nail down control in every area 
where their domination can be exercised. 

Finland, not now entirely Communist 
controlled, probably is next on the list, 
as American officials see it. The Finns 
are on Russia’s northern flank. Russia is 
expected before long to act to consoli- 
date her position on that flank. 

Italy, too, is to be a scene of deepen- 
ing struggle. Elections next month will 
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determine whether Communists, already 
entrenched, can make substantial gains. 
Italy is a battleground of growing impor- 
tance in the developing cold war. 

Joseph Stalin, as a matter of fact, 
has far more to show than President 
Truman in the way of victories in the 
political phase of the war that is being 
waged. The Russian Premier holds abso- 
lute sway over 110,000,000 people in 
the countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia. His agents exercise great influence, 
and are in a position to try for power, 
in France and Italy. Austria is getting 
ripe to be gobbled up. Eastern Germany 
is Russia’s. 

Mr. Truman, on the other hand, is 
unable to show many trophies from his 
battles to promote the Truman Doctrine. 
Greece is more of a running sore than 
it was when the Truman Doctrine pro- 
claimed a cure for its troubles. Greek 
guerrillas are stronger than when U.S. 
set about with help to speed their de- 
struction. (See page 30.) Palestine is 
developing into a major trouble spot. 
American dollars are barely able to keep 
France and Italy from shifting away 
from U.S. Little progress is being made 
in getting Germany back into operating 
condition. China keeps sinking deeper 
and deeper into trouble. (See page 27.) 

Mr. Stalin’s effort to arrange a meet- 
ing with Mr. Truman may have related 
to this situation. The Russian leader 


could have felt that he was in a position 
to lead from strength. He may have 
sought to discover whether President 
Truman and Secretary Marshall were 
ready to cry “enough.” Whatever his 
purpose in proposing a conference, the 
rebuff to that proposal is followed by 





U. S. SECRETARY OF STATE MARSHALL 


strong Russian action and by the pros- 
pect of more action. 

A war, even if it is just a cold war, 
is costly and often devastating in its 
effects. The present war is costing bil- 
lions. It is affecting the lives of millions 
of people. Yet, at one stage, Russia was 
ready to deal on the basis of a $6,000,- 
000,000 loan from U.S., plus assurance 
of $10,000,000,000 of reparations from 
Germany. In effect, this would have as- 
sured Russia access to $16,000,000,000 
worth of U.S. resources. Mr. Truman 
balked at that. Since then, one thing has 
led to another. U.S. now is committed 
to a policy of attempting to upset the 
existing Russian regime by means short 
of a shooting war. 

On Russia's side in the struggle with 
U.S. are highly disciplined party organi- 
zations in most major nations of the 
world. Russia possesses a military force 
that could overrun Europe with little 
trouble. Her leadership is ruthless and 
highly trained in dealing with opposition, 
in peace or in war. 

On the U.S. side is a great store of 
dollars and of goods. U.S. offers its 
friends help and advice. It offers, too, 
the potential of great military strength, 
and opposition to expansion by Russia. 
At every stage of Russia’s advance in 
Eastern Europe, U.S. has shown opposi- 
tion. Yet Russia marched ahead, with that 
march speeded up after proclamation of 
the Truman Doctrine. That Doctrine, in 
effect, declared a nonshooting war. 

At this stage, U.S. holds to the view 
that someday it can help free the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe from Communist 
domination. Joseph Stalin, for Russia, on 
the other hand, obviously is of the opin- 
ion that U.S. at some time will accept 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA‘S PRESIDENT BENES 


a fait accompli and will be willing t 
talk terms on the basis of Russian domi- 
nation in that part of the world. 
Russia is willing to deal on the basis 
of two great spheres in the world—one 
dominated by Russia, the other by U.§, 
And Premier Stalin, in seeking a con. 
ference with Mr. Truman, may have 


sought again to get U.S. agreement to 
the fact of his dominance in Eastem 
Europe in exchange for Russian agree- 


ment to give U.S. a free hand elsewhere, 

U.S. is unwilling to deal on the basis 
of a divided world. This country insists 
the only basis for agreement in the world 
is a meeting of minds by leaders of inde- 
pendent nations, large and small. 

At this stage, the two viewpoints are 
wider than ever. What occurred in Czecho- 
slovakia makes any agreement highly 
improbable in the foreseeable future. 

Shooting war, however, remains im- 
probable. U.S. does not start shooting, 
and is not likely to start shooting because 
of knowledge that shooting would lead 
to Russian troops’ pouring out over all 
of Europe and much of Asia. Russia does 
not start shooting, for several reasons. 
One is that she is unable to get at U.S. 
directly, unless with a sneak attack, 
Another is that she fears the effect of 
an atomic-bomb attack when she is un- 
able to hit back in kind. A third reason 
is that Russian industry is weak and the 
Russian people tired. 

At some stage, short of shooting war, 
one side or the other may tire of the 
fight and offer to talk when the other 
side, too, is in a mood to talk. If not, 
then the irritations that are building in 
a cold war eventually are to end in 
shooting war. Mr. Truman showed that 
he is not yet ready to talk. 
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One month after U. S. turned down Premier Stalin‘s offer to talk, the Communists took over Czechoslovakia 
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Democrats are splitting under 
push of the Wallace third party. 

Full-scale Southern revolt is 
taking shape. Legal way _ is 
sighted to swing the South‘s 
electors away from Mr. Truman. 

Electoral vote will be used in 
bargaining for the Presidency. 

Long-range plans call for con- 
servative bloc to halt any future 
swing to the left. Coalition Gov- 
ernment is envisaged. 


The third party of Henry A. Wal- 
lace is driving hard toward the crack- 
up of the Democratic Party. And 
that objective is almost in sight. Presi- 
dent Truman’s effort to counter the 
Wallace drive from the left is drawing 
from Southern Democrats the cold 
promise of a revolt. They now are lay- 
ing plans toward that end. 

Between the Wallace drive on the 
left and that of the Southerners on the 
right, Mr. Truman’s party is running into 
deep trouble. Even Democrats agree pri- 
vately that Mr. Truman’s chances of elec- 
tion, which seemed fair two months ago, 
are moving close to the vanishing point. 

The removal of Mr. Truman, person- 
ally, from the campaign is one of the 
present objects of the Southerners. But 
that is only one phase. The underlying 
significance is deeper and more funda- 
mental. It reaches even beyond their 
opposition to the federal civil-rights laws 
proposed by the President. The plans 
reach beyond the 1948 election to 1952. 
A political revolution of the first order 
is envisaged. 

The long-range view of the South- 
erners who are guiding the present plan- 
nng pictures a time during the next four 
years when the nation will be hit by 
a depression and will take a deep swing 
toward the left. They see Mr. Wallace’s 
party developing over on the far left, 
getting ready for the distant swing. 
_The Southerners fear that when this 
time comes the Northern wing of the 
Democratic Party will fall prey to Mr. 
Wallace. They foresee the rise of another 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, with another New 
Deal, or something even stronger. They 
think the present civil-rights program of 
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CANNON TO THE RIGHT OF HIM— 
CANNON TO THE LEFT OF HIM 


Mr. Truman is only a sign of the future. 

In preparation for this political turn, 
which they think they can foresee, the 
Southerners are taking the steps that will 
be necessary to free themselves from the 
Northern wing of the party. When the 
time comes, the Southern leaders want to 
be free to act. The preliminaries are be- 
ing cleared away. 

A coalition Government may easily 
evolve out of this. The Southerners hope 
to make their electoral votes the balance 
of power. They would have up to 127 
votes, dependent on how many South- 
ern States join in the movement. They 
might never elect a President of their 
own, but they want to compel whoever 
is President to bargain with them. 

One Southerner who is wholly familiar 
with the plans that are taking shape says 
they would not hesitate to pool their 
votes with Republican conservatives, to 
elect a Republican President, if it became 
necessary to do so to hold in check a left- 
ward swing. This is the long-range view. 

What the Southerners plan is a counter 
for the third party that Mr. Wallace is 
developing. The major objective of Mr. 
Wallace is a reform of the present two- 
party system. He wants to drive the 
Southern conservatives out of the Demo- 
cratic Party and get a new political group- 
ing, with the liberals in one party and 
the conservatives in another. 

The Southern plan that is emerging 
from the present bitter turmoil inside the 


OUTLOOK IN THIRD-PARTY FIGHT 


Result of Wallace Drive 


Democratic Party has three short-range 
objectives. First is a battle in Congress 
against the civil-rights program. Next is 
a fight against Mr. Truman’s nomination 
by the Democratic National Convention. 
Finally comes the use of Southern elec- 
toral votes to swing the Presidency to a 
man agreeable to the South. 

Civil rights. Mr. Truman’s program 
calls for legislation to do away with seg- 
regation in interstate commerce and else- 
where, to abolish the poll tax, to ban 
lynchings and to install a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission. 

Southerners were incensed because the 
President recommended the legislation. 
The Southern Governors’ Conference sent 
a delegation to urge Senator J. Howard 
McGrath, of Rhode Island, Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, to 
use his influence to get the program with- 
drawn. Mr. McGrath refused. 

If the Republicans take up the meas- 
ures, there is little that the Southerners 
can do to stop them. The weight of votes 
will be against them. 

Mr. Truman can hardly back away 
from his endorsement. Any hope that he 
has of carrying Northern cities depends 
upon how hard he fights for civil rights. 

A Convention fight against Mr. Tru- 
man is in the making. Between now and 
Convention time in July, the Southerners 
intend to try to convince Mr. Truman 
that it is futile for him to enter the 
campaign as the Democratic nominee. 

The Southerners ‘ost in 1936 the 
weapon they had used for 100 years to 
control the nominations of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The party abandoned the 
requirement for a two-thirds majority of 
the delegates to nominate a candidate. 
That was the weapon with which the 
South blocked the nomination of Alfred 
E. Smith in New York in 1924. 

Now only a simple majority of the dele- 
gates is required for a nomination. The 
Southerners do not have enough dele- 
gates to block Mr. Truman’s nomination. 

Electoral votes. These facts add 
desperation to the Southerners’ plight. 
They may lose the civil-rights fight in 
Congress and the fight against Mr. Tru- 
man in the Convention. And they see the 
Wallace party rising. This drives them 
to a study of what they might do with 
their electoral votes. 

For many years, the Electoral College 
has been a fifth wheel in Government. 
Under the Constitution, the voters do not 


choosea President. They pick electors. In ~ + 
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Senator McGrath (seated) with (I. to r.) Governors Laney of Arkansas, Cherry of 
North Carolina, Lane of Maryland, Thurmond of South Carolina and Jester of Texas 
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MR. McGRATH TELLS THE PRESS ABOUT THE GOVERNORS’ CALL 
There was threat of a split between Northern and Southern Democrats 


practice, and by tradition, electors vote 
for the candidate of the party that puts 
them on the ballot. The Electoral Col- 
lege simply makes a perfunctory tally. 

Each State has as many votes in 
the Electoral College as it has Senators 
and Representatives. 

The 11 States of the old Confederacy— 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Texas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee and Flor- 
ida—have a total of 127 electoral votes. 
With one or two exceptions, this has been 
a backlog on which the Democratic Party 
has banked ever since the Civil War. 

The Southern planners now are ar- 
ranging to use these electoral votes in 
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making their influence felt in the choice 
of a President. 

The first step in this direction is to 
straighten out the election laws and make 
it clear that an elector does not have to 
vote for the candidate chosen by a party’s 
national convention. This would leave the 
party leaders in a State free to decide 
whom to instruct the electors to vote for. 

But, by loosing their electors from the 
traditional tie, and holding a big chunk 
of electoral votes ready to swing to the 
aid of any candidate whom they wished 
to back, the Southern strategists might 
prevent either the Republican candidate 
or Mr. Truman from getting the majority 
of electoral votes needed for election. 


This would throw the election into the 
House of Representatives. 

All sorts of bargains are possible, eithe; 
in negotiating to whom the electoral vote 
would be given, or in the choice of a 
candidate in the House. There each State 
has one vote. 

Virginia plan. The first step toward 
freeing the electors from the traditional 
ties is being taken in Virginia. The Gen- 
eral Assembly is changing the election 
laws in two ways. 

The first change would permit the duly 
constituted party authorities to direct the 
electors to vote for someone other than 
the nominee of the party if they saw fit 
The second would limit the names of the 
parties with electors on the ballot to 
those parties that were on the ballot in 
1944, or those that have polled 10 per 
cent of the vote in a general election in 
the last five years. 

The net result would be that the Dem- 
ocratic State Convention, or the Demo- 
cratic State Committee, could decide for 
whom the presidential electors were go- 
ing to vote. At the same time, new parties 
would be kept off the ballot. Neither a set 
of Truman electors nor Wallace electors 
could qualify. 

The Virginia law is intended to serve 
as a pattern for other Southern States. It 
was worked out by top-layer Southem 
strategists. 

New election laws wil! be required 
in several States if the Southerners are to 
carry out their plan. The status of the 
laws in the 11 States is: 

Six States print the names of electors 
and their party on the ballot, but omit 
the names of the candidates for President 
and Vice President. These States are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas. 

Two States require the printing of the 
names of the electors, the party and the 
candidates on the ballot. These are Vir 
ginia and Tennessee. The Virginia law 
is being changed now. 

North Carolina prints only the names 
of the candidates for President and Vice 
President. The names of electors are filed 
with the Secretary of State. This would 
require considerable change. 

South Carolina has no law on the 
subject. Each party prints its own ballot 

Georgia prints names of electors | 
the ballot, but it is optional whether the 
names of the candidates must go on. 

The Southern strategists have a fairly 
tight control of the legislatures and the 
changes can be made fairly easily. 

Bitter feelings are rising. The plan- 
ning is cold and deliberate. Southerner 
say the time for a final showdown in the 
party has come. And Mr. Wallace's go# 
of a realignment of the parties along § 
liberal and conservative lines, may be 
thwarted by a coalition Government 5 
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General Forrest got around 


ee 


Tie tactics of General Nathan B. Forrest, fanious Confederate cavalry commander, 


have been studied by military strategists since 1865. Hitler sent Rommel to Tennessee 


in the thirties to find the secret of Forrest’s success. The answer was 


speed and mobility. General Forrest simply got to more places faster than his competitors, 


In today’s battle to keep industry rolling at an 
economic pace, America’s leading corporations 
have found that the nine-place, twin-engined 
Beechcraft Executive Transport gets their ex- 
ecutive staff, technicians and salesmen to more 
places faster than any other means of trans- 


portation. They maintain their own schedules, 





travel in complete comfort, arrive refreshed 
and ready for any task! 

\ note on your letterhead brings an informa- 
tive brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business,” with full details on the 200 mile- 
per-hour Executive Transport. Address Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 





KECOTIVE TRANSPORT 


MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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City of Cleveland now has 
a tleet of 84 FEDERALS 












FEDERALS HAVE WON Sy Costing Le45 to Kun! 


@ For 28 years Federal has been building trucks 
that have enjoyed an outstanding reputation for 
ruggedness, dependability, low up keep cost, long 
life and bed-rock operating economy. 

Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, maine 
tenance superintendents, service mechanics, dispatch- 
ers and drivers—have learned by keeping comparative 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, 


_ Mobilgas 
CUMBERLAND OIL CO 


cost records, checking lay-up time, servicing and run- 
ning costs that Federal Trucks have those qualities of 
endurance, economy and rugged all-truck perform- 
ance that insure owner satisfaction. 


That’s why so many truck users now say: ‘Toss the 


Tough Jobs to Federal.” 


© DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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WORLD PUSH TOWARD RECOVERY 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, ROME and TOKYO 


Recovery is beginning to take 
hold throughout the world. 
Production in most of Western 
Europe already tops prewar 
years. Marshall Plan now is to 
try to push output to a record. 
Germany and Japan remain 
the only really depressed areas, 
and the U. S. Program is designed 
to help these countries, too. 
Long-range problem may be a 
vast world surplus of goods. 


Recovery is beginning to stir all 
around the world. More goods are 
being produced. Food promises to be 
a little more adequate. Living stand- 
ads are beginning to improve here 
and there. 

Dollars from the United States are 
counted upon to nurture the recovery 
now occurring. Idea is that these dollars, 
in the months just ahead, are to pay for 
the margin of food, for the extra raw ma- 
terials, for the basic machinery needed to 
give recovery momentum. Dollars, plus 
decisions that will take the shackles from 
German industry, provide the key to the 
future. The U.S. is the one that must 
turn the key. 

Sir Oliver Franks, coming to the U. S. 
as Ambassador from Great Britain, is to 
take a hand in fitting U.S. help to the 
needs of countries that seek to use U. S. 
resources for broader recovery. Sir Oliver 
is only the first of a number of foreign 
representatives who will come to America 
as experts on how to get dollars and how 
best to use them in their home countries. 

The starting point for another year of 
recovery is shown in the Pictogram on 
pages 20 and 21. This year is expected 
to bring Europe closer to economic bal- 
ance, with the aid of new billions of 
U.S. dollars. 


Europe as a whole, outside of Ger- 


; many, shows an industrial revival. Fac- 
Bt 


ones are Operating. Most persons want- 
ing to work have jobs. Railroad systems 


| verepaired and are carrying more freight 


than before the war. Fuel is not as scarce 
as it was. Trade is flowing between na- 
tions and within nations. 

In Britain, output of goods has gained 
9 per cent since 1946 and is back to a 
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point only 10 per cent below 1937—a 
good year. It is better than 1938. 

Steel production in Britain reached a 
new high in January and records are be- 
ing set in the output of tractors, auto- 
mobiles, machinery and chemicals. How- 
ever, a shortage of scrap threatens to cut 
steel output by 10 per cent before the 
year is out. Coal production is increasing 
and coal can now be exported for the first 
time since before the war. 

Britain’s industrial troubles, however, 
are far from solved. Output of cotton and 
woolen goods is only two thirds of the 
prewar level, and these, with coal, were 
major British exports. Britain now must 


depend almost entirely on industrial ex- 
ports just to maintain prewar living stand- 
ards. Income from overseas investments 
has almost vanished. If Britain is to re- 
cover, exports must top 1938 by 75 per 
cent. They currently are running only 
28 per cent above that year’s volume. It is 
still a question whether export goals can 
be met. Marshall Plan dollars are to be 
provided to give the British a chance. 

In France, production is better than 
in 1938 and only 7 per cent below the 
prosperous year of 1937. Last year, 20 
per cent more goods were turned out 





—Keystone 
PRODUCTS OF THE RUHR WORKSHOP 
Dollars and decisions are needed to swell the flow 


than in 1946 and output still is rising. 

In January, French gains over 1938's 
average monthly output were 20 per cent 
in coal, 5 per cent in steel, 38 per cent 
in tires, 15 per cent in paper. Output of 
textiles rose 35 per cent last year, but 
still is below prewar. Textiles, perfume 
and wine are major export items, 

The French target is to push produc- 
tion 40 per cent above prewar levels, but 
that cannot be achieved without in- 
creased imports of coal and other raw 
materials, such as cotton and silk. In- 
flation, however, has priced French laces, 
textiles, wines and fancy foods out of 
world markets, so that exports are not 
sufficient to pay for the in- 
dustrial materials France 
needs. Dollars from the 
United States are expected to 
fill the gap until French fi- 
nances are stabilized. 

In Scandinavia, recovery 
is well advanced. Prewar 
levels of production are be- 
ing exceeded by 22 per cent 
in Norway, by 20 per cent in 
Denmark and 8 per cent in 
Sweden. Only Finland is 
lagging, with output more 
than 10 per cent below the 
1937 level. 

Sweden, with the most 
modern industrial plant in 
Europe, will be able to assist 
recovery elsewhere. Swedish 
timber, iron ore, machinery 
and wood pulp are to help 
other countries that are par- 
ticipating in the Marshall 
Plan. Dollars made available 
to other countries by the 
United States, and paid to 
Sweden, will help to balance 
Swedish trade accounts. 

Recovery also is taking 
hold in the highly industrial- 
ized countries of Belgium, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands. Belgium is par- 
ticularly favored because her industries 
sustained less war damage than did those 
of other countries, but output still is be- 
low that of prosperous 1937. 

Italy managed last year to step up pro- 
duction by 35 per cent, but it still is 34 
per cent below the average of prewar 
years. Specifically, the Italians last year 
increased steel output by 42 per cent, coal 
20 per cent, automobiles 120 per cent, 
and cement 60 per cent. But there are 
still 2,000,000 unemployed in Italy and 
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worker efficiency is only about three 
fourths what it was before the war. The 
country actually is dependent on aid 
from the United States. 

Germany is Europe’s real problem 
area. The Ruhr once was the principal 
workshop of Europe. About 20,000,000 
tons of steel capacity is available in this 
area, but not much of this potential is 
being used. Last year only 3,000,000 
tons of steel was manufactured and this 
years figure may not go much above 
2,000,000 tons. 

Total production in the U. S.-British 


zones rose only 17 per cent in the last 
year, to put the area at 40 per cent of 
the 1937 level. Ruhr coal output is in- 
creasing, but other industries are falter- 
ing. Germany cannot even supply parts 
for machinery previously sold to other 
countries. 

The depression level of German in- 
dustry, plus lack of trade with Eastern 
Europe, is handicapping Continental re- 
covery efforts. Prewar Germany was a 
major supplier of manufactured goods, a 
major buyer of raw materials. The Ger- 
man prop to European activity has 





U.S. 








CANADA 


crumbled and no substitute has yet been 
found. 

The world picture, at the 
presents this contrast: 

The United States is unrivaled as an 
industrial colossus. Production of fag. 
tories and mines is 67 per cent above the 
1937 level. More steel is being turned out 
by American plants than by those of the 
rest of the world combined. Farm pro- 
duction is about a third higher than be. 
fore the war. 

The United States has the food, ma. 
chinery and raw materials needed to get 
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the rest of the world’s industries going. 
More than $10,000,000,000 already has 
been loaned to Western Europe and at 
least that much more probably is to be 
committed under the Marshall Plan. 
Other billions will go to Germany, Japan 
and to China. 

Germany and Japan are the major 
depressed areas. Without their produc- 
tion, revival will be slower in Europe 
and Asia. But, except for the U.S., for- 
mer enemies of these countries oppose 
any substar itial revival for them, preferring 


to keep Germany and Japan weak even 


at the cost of delaying their own recov- 
ery. Japan, the main workshop of Asia, 
is producing at only about a fourth of the 
1937 rate. The Allies hope to boost Japan’s 
output to the level of 1930-34, but are 
less than halfway to that mark. 

Japan has lost both markets and sources 
of materials, China once was a major Jap- 
anese market, but the Chinese no longer 
are able to buy. Japan also relied heavily 
on Manchuria as a source of supply, but 
no longer can tap that area. 

Recovery in Germany and Japan, how- 
ever, has now become a U. S. objective. 


This country seeks to revise both as a 
means of relieving the drain on its own re- 
sources. 

Long-range problems involved in 
the global recovery program about to be 
launched by the United States are not 
getting much current attention. The pur- 
pose now is to lift industrial capacity well 
above prewar levels in the United States, 
Britain, France, and elsewhere, and to 
make Germany and Japan self-supporting, 
at least. Attainment of these goals means 
an output of goods that has never been 
reached before, in either peace or war. 
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PRESSURES IN WAGE-PRICE TURN 


Forces Favoring Comparatively Mild Advances 


Third round of wage-price 
rises has been thrown off sched- 
ule. Wages still are going up. 
But some prices have turned back. 

More goods are going on the 
easy-supply list. Demand for 
many products is thinning out. 
Buyers are balking at present 
prices, are likely to show more 
resistance to any new rises. 

Signs all point to smaller 
wage-price increases in the third 
round—and no fourth round. 


A new round of price and wage 
changes is getting started. As_ this 
third round begins, however, wages 
and prices show a tendency to go in 
opposite directions. 

Wage rates are going up. Pay raises 
for the third round are being handed out 
in a number of industries. They are due 
to be given in major industries during 
April, May and June. The turn here is 
toward higher levels. 

Prices are shooting in all directions. 
Many commodity prices, instead of going 
up—as the third round calls for—have 
taken a nose dive. Prices of many finished 
products, however, are being raised. The 
price of semifinished steel likewise has 
been raised. A few building materials are 
being marked up. 

The facts and figures, in spite of a few 
rises, do not indicate a third round either 
of wage or price rises that will compare 
with first or second-round increases. 


Steel-price increases are of limited 
effect, covering about 3,500,000 tons ot 
a 90,000,000-ton annual output of steel. 
This turn upward in a basic commodity 
is not to be reflected any time soon in 
prices of new cars, refrigerators and other 
products. The furor growing out of the 
limited rise for steel is accepted as an 
indication of how the public probably 
would react to a whole new upward turn 
of inflation. 

The inflation trend, in its postwar 
development, is illustrated broadly by 
the chart on page 23. The chart indi- 
cates the two full rounds of the wage- 
price spiral since the end of World War 
II and the start of the third round. At 
the starting point, on V-J] Day, wages 
were far above their prewar relationship 
to prices. 

Round one came after the war, during 
a period when price controls were con- 
tinued for a time but controls over wages 
were ended. In this period, extending 
from August, 1945, to September, 1946, 
factory wage rates rose 18 per cent, ac- 
cording to U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports. Wholesale prices, at the 
same time, went up nearly 27 per cent, 
on the official average. Here, prices 
started to regain their prewar relation- 
ship with wages. Strikes helped to push 
up wages and, by slowing production, 
pushed prices up too. Pressures finally 
caused Congress to terminate price con- 
trols. 

Round two saw prices shoot up even 
faster. By January, 1948, they were 56.7 
per cent above the postwar starting 
point. With controls off, prices made up 
for lost time. Profit margins generally 
were restored. There was a tendency in 
some fields to get what the market would 


bring. What started as a slowing down 
in early 1947 turned into a new boom 
of prices when the corn crop in the U.§, 
and wheat in Europe were poor. Wage 
rates were raised, starting in coal and 
following in steel. 

Round three is off to a slow start, 
Wage increases to date have been around 
10 cents or less per hour. There is no 
indication of any agreement to make big 
new concessions to the coal miners or 
steelworkers. Public resistance to price 
increases meanwhile, is growing steadily. 
Workers have found that price rises soon 
tend to offset wage increases. Actually, 
there are some indications that resistance 
to prices may be forcing a leveling off of 
the wage-price climb. 

The score at this point is about even 
between wages and prices. Prices have 
risen more rapidly than wages. But they 
started from a lower level at the end of 
the war. Compared with the January, 
1941, levels, factory wage rates are up 
82 per cent. Wholesale prices are up 78 
per cent. 

Even after some sharp declines, whole- 
sale prices generally are far above prewar 


levels. Wheat is at $2.38 a bushel. In 
1939, it brought 64 cents per bushel. 


Corn brings $2.25 a bushel, agaiast 45 
cents before the war. Cotton at 32.7 cents 
a pound now compares with 9.2 cents in 
1939. Finished steel averages $80.64 a 
ton, against a prewar $69.14. 

At the retail level, the worker pays 
$131 now for a low-priced washing 
machine that he could have had for $59 
in 1939. A low-priced car that was listed 
at the factory at $727 in 1939 now costs 
$1,310 at the factory. The $25 wool suit 
of 1939 now brings about $55. Bacon § 
that was 25 cents a pound now is 6 
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nuary, 

ure up — cents, and butter that used to be 33 cents 
up 78 § per pound now averages 83 cents. 

Even with those increases in the prices 
whole- © of living-cost items, the worker is better 
orewat § off than in prewar days. Average take- 
el. In § home pay of the factory worker, after 
yushel. §§ taxes, was $50.12 a week in January. In 
nst 45 § 1989 it was $23.62. When price in- 
7 cents § creases since 1939 are figured in, the 


ents in average take-home pay becomes $29.52, 
(.64 a fF well above the prewar level. 
That gives the relative positions ot 





t pay’ § wages and prices as the third round gets 
ashing § under way. It leaves the question as to 
or $59 § where the third round is going. 

s listed If it’s up, then consumers are likely to 
v Coss & resist price rises more strongly. Producers 
001 suit |} who are unable to sell all of their out- 
Bacon § put at the new higher prices, and are 


is 65 = to sell under that price, would 
have to cut back their production. This 
would mean the rise of unemployment in 
Some industries in the face of a continuing 
: trend of inflation. 
| Itit's down, then consumers and busi- 
ness buyers may pull back to wait for 
still lower prices. A continuation of a 
downtrend also could mean cutbacks 
in production for some lines. It could 
j¢ventuate in some unemployment while 
industry and business took time to get 
) adjusted. 
Factors that are to decide the direc- 
tion in which wages and prices are to 
move line up something like this: 
Crops are to be important. They are 
starting the year in fair condition. But 
Planting of winter grains and some vege- 
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tables is far behind in some of the South- 
ern and Southwestern States. Wheat that 
was planted late in western Kansas is not 
doing well. Some dust is blowing in Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska fields. Fair 
condition of crops is not yet proof of 
bumper harvests this summer and au- 
tumn. It’s still too early to be able to 
tell. Crop prospects abroad have im- 
proved, however. 

Supply of many things is nearer de- 
mand. There are about 900,000 more new 
dwellings than a year ago. Building mate- 
rials are in far better supply, at the start 
of what is expected to be this country’s 
greatest year of building. The automobile 
industry made nearly 3,250,000 new pas- 
senger cars available to U. S. buyers last 
year and is expected to make about 
4,000,000 for this country in 1948. Cloth- 
ing is much more abundant in relation to 
demand than it was a year ago. And a 
few products—small radios are a good 
example—already are glutting the market 
at present prices. 

Imports of goods from countries whose 
industries are recovering from war also 
are making bigger contributions to U. S. 
supply. 

Demand for goods still remains at or 
near an all-time high. But there are signs 
of some weakening of demand at present 
prices. Used cars are not bringing the 
premiums they commanded a short time 
ago. Old houses are remaining on the 
market for longer periods and, in more 
and more cases, have to be marked down 
to sell. Vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 


home freezer units and some kinds of 
automatic washing machines—as well as 
radios—are accumulating in dealers’ 
hands. Women’s wear sales are not up 
to expectations, in spite of the “new look.” 

There are other signs that demand is 
not to continue expanding indefinitely. 
Exports are not likely to increase any 
more. They could, in fact, decline a bit, 
even with the Marshall Plan. (See page 
42.) Inventory buying is much more 
cautious now. Demand from that source 
is not what it was a year ago. Expansion 
programs by industry—additions to plant 
and equipment—may be tapering off. 
More of those programs are in the com- 
pletion stage than the starting stage. 

Family finances, too, appear to have 
worsened in the last year. Consumers 
have had to dip deeply into savings, or 
to buy on credit—or both. More wage in- 
creases now can give families more to 
spend. And tax cuts can have the same 
effect. But new price rises can offset 
those increases in spendable incomes to 
leave the average consumer no more—or 
even less—purchasing power than he has 
now. 

This is the situation that further price 
rises will run into in any new upturn. It 
is a situation in which resistance to fur- 
ther price increases is likely to make itself 
felt more and more strongly. 

The third round of wage-price rises, it 
it continues to develop, therefore, is 
expected to be mild compared with the 
first and second rounds. Amd it is not 
likely to be followed by any fourth round. 
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Farm Prospect: Profits Despite Cut 


Reported from DES MOINES, KANSAS CITY 


Farm boom is blunted, but 
good times remain. Corn and 
wheat growing still is to be prof- 
itable in 1948. 

Farmers are more cautious in 
spending since the price break, 
but they continue to buy at high 
levels. There’s little crying over 
what has hit them. 

Aim is to plant and grow to 
the limit as long as the world is 
short of food. 


Farmers in the corn and wheat belts 
are taking the decline in farm prices 
in stride. They know the edge is off 
their boom, but they show little sign 
of worry. Some are pulling back in 
their buying, and looking for ways to 
cut costs, but almost all still are mak- 
ing money. 

The price crack almost overnight 
wiped out billions of. dollars in paper 
income of farmers, yet the demand for 
food throughout the world continues as 
great as ever. As a result, Midwestern 
farmers are going ahead with plans to 
produce all they can in 1948. Most of 
them agree with the view expressed by 
a veteran Illinois farmer that “we’re not 
really hurt yet.” 

Production plans, accordingly, aim for 
at least one more year of really big out- 
put. In the Kansas wheatlands and in 
the corn-hog States of Iowa, Nebraska 
and Illinois there is no disposition to 
hold back in planting. Farmers of these 
areas are convinced they can continue 
to make money, even at prices that are 
considerably scaled down from the Janu- 
ary peaks. At best, they figure that they 
may profit by some rebound in prices. 
At worst, they have the cushion of federal 
price guarantees, which are assured until 
the end of this year and are likely to be 
renewed for at least another year. 

For consumers, this means an ade- 
quate supply of most foods in the next 
year or so, if growing conditions continue 
favorable. Generally, prices should be 
lower. Meat stands out as a probable 
exception. By prewar standards, meat 
promises to be scarce and high priced 
next spring and summer, and_ possibly 
until early 1949. 
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Meat supplies cannot be stepped up 
easily and quickly. Farmers now are 
selling livestock sparingly, to avoid a 
further collapse of prices. Even aside 
from this slow marketing, there exists an 
actual shortage that cannot be replaced 
for many months. 

In beef, the cattle population is down 
to 78,000,000. animals, from a peak of 
85,000,000. The number going into feed 
lots in the corn belt, for fattening, is down 
one third from a year ago. Although the 


FARMERS’ PLANNING SESSION WITH COUNTY AGENT 
They still see a market for all they can grow, at a price that means profit 


drop of 80 cents a bushel or more in the 
price of corn tends to encourage more 
feeding, the relatively high price of 
feeder cattle stands in the way. The 
farmers who fatten cattle on grain also 
must gamble that future meat prices 
will hold up, and many are reluctant to 
take chances. As a result, farm experts 
expect little increase in grain feeding 
of cattle until mid-July. At that time, 
teeders will be able to size up the new 
corn crop. No really sizable increase in 
feeding is expected until autumn, when 
the crop is in. After that, it will be 
several months before the beef reaches 
consumers. 

In pork, the situation is similar. Iowa, 
for example, has 7 per cent fewer hogs on 
farms than a year ago. The spring pig 
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is holding much of his last year’s crop 
S explains that he is “looking for a lot of 
wheat to blow.” 

Price, then, is not too much of a 
worry to corn and wheat farmers. Many 
com growers who watched prices drop 
from $2.70 to as low as $1.85 a bushel 
believe the price will level off at around 


of sows $2 to $2.20. But, even if it doesn't, 
it 15 per ff farmers feel they will not be hurt too 
ist year. much. One Illinois grower put it this 
rk in the & way; “We can get along with a little less 
‘pect to than we had before, and everybody else 
rigs, but can get along, too.” Another said that 
°s before # even $1.50 corn would be a “pretty good” 
price. 
949 will Wheatgrowers generally have given 
sale. this up hope of $3 wheat, but most of them 
1 fertile gre counting on a stabilized price of 
xample. | around $2.30 to $2.50 a bushel. Experts 
believe such prices would pull a great 





deal of wheat off the farms. 

In spending, farmers are showing 
more caution, are paying more attention 
to price than they have in the past. But 
‘most of them say they will continue to 
buy the things they need, and will have 
litle trouble finding the money to pay for 
them. Over-all farm spending promises 
to remain very large, unless farm prices 
fall much further than they have. 

Machinery and livestock auctions pro- 
vide the best indicator of the farmer’s at- 
titude toward prices of things he buys. 
Before the price break, used machinery 
offered at these auctions often sold for 
50 to 100 per cent above original cost. 
Since the break, prices for used machinery 
dropped about 20 per cent, but in some 
cases still are higher than prices for 
scarce new machinery. The farmer is do- 
ing more shopping around than he did. 

This attitude is a blow at what once 
was a flourishing gray market in new 
farm machinery. 

Automobile sales to farmers are lag- 
ging. Used cars, and new cars offered in 





USDA 
the gray market at marked-up prices, are 
if piling up on lots in farm districts. Regu- 
Dlar dealers in new cars, however, are 
corn tom Meeting little price resistance from farm- 
crop isfy eS. when their names are reached for 
limit in “livery. Only occasionally do they en- 
killing counter a customer as cautious as the Des 
fore a Moines farmer who refused to accept de- 
moth livery of a medium-priced car to wait for 
, ne in a lower price range. 
crop Savings-bond buying by farmers has 
me fallen off since declining commodity 
. favor Prices have cut into their incomes, but 
1 Some farmers still are in a strong financial posi- 
. espe UOn. The decline in bond purchases is 
wheat from a high level. Iowans, for example, 
s blow Mcteased their buying of savings bonds 
rms if" third last year, while bond sales 
tender Mtionally were falling off. Savings drives 





still are being aimed at drawing into bond 
purchases some of the big bank balances 
how maintained by farmers. 
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Financially, farmers are in a strong 
position to stand up under declining in- 
comes. Their debts are not heavy. Govern- 
ment price supports will protect them 
from a price collapse. The European-aid 
program will continue to provide a mar- 
ket for their products abroad. Tax reduc- 
tion, in prospect for this year, will help. 

Yet, a further drop in grain and live- 
stock prices, without an offsetting decline 
in the prices of things they buy, would 
begin to hurt farmers in a short time. 
Already, they are complaining because 


HAZARD: The dust already is blowing in some parts of the wheat belt 
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prices of gasoline, fuel oil, farm machinery 
and clothes have not responded to the 
drop in prices of farm products. Also, 
they do not feel that retail food prices 
have dropped in proportion to the drop of 
raw products at the farm. 

All in all, however, farmers withstood 
the early shock of the price break, and 
head into the new growing year in a 
strong position. They will cut their spend- 
ing moderately, but, unless another blow 
hits them, they will continue to be good 
customers for other people’s goods. 


— ‘ 
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DEMAND: With savings high and debts low, the farmer is buying what he needs 
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Middle East Oil for Soviet? 
Impact on Palestine Policy 


Reported from LAKE SUCCESS and WASHINGTON 


Oil of the Middle East is re- 
shaping U. S. policy on Palestine. 
Controlling idea is to keep Russia 
out of Arab oil lands. 

U.S. stands behind the pro- 
posed Jewish state, but wants to 
avoid stirring up Arabs or open- 
ing way for Russian occupation. 

As it turns out, Moscow has 
little chance to get at the oil. 
U.S. dollars, other benefits, are 
counted on to keep the oil for 
America and her allies. 


Factors that are to decide the policy 
line that the U. S. takes in determining 
the fate of Palestine are becoming 
clearly outlined. Those factors relate 
closely to oil, and to Russia. 

Oil needs of the U.S. and her allies 
are to dominate all other considerations 
in shaping eventual U. S. policy. Domes- 
tic politics got mixed up with Middle 
East oil months ago when, under pres- 
sure from President Truman, the United 
Nations voted to partition Palestine be- 
tween Arabs and Jews. Now other con- 
siderations are moving in. 

Access to oil is to be denied Russia 
at any cost. The U. S. is trying to shape a 
policy that will keep Russian troops out 
of the Middle East, even as a police force. 
The fear is that, if Russian troops go in, 
Russia will have reason to maintain a sup- 
ply line and thus open an avenue into the 
Middle East, possibly through Iran. 

U.S. forces, thus, are to be used spar- 
ingly, if at all, to take over in Palestine 
when British troops start leaving May 15. 
Congress will be asked to approve any 
use of U.S. troops in an area where there 
might be shooting and lives lost over the 
Arab-Jewish issue that politicians fear. 

In effect, the U. S., both in Washington 
and at Lake Success, is stalling for time, 
hoping something will turn up to solve 
an issue that has the policy experts 
stumped. The Arabs got the first round 
in forcing reversal of Jewish hopes that 
the U.S. would back up partitioning 
with guns, if necessary. 

Oil and Russia turned the trick. As 
things stand now, Russia has little hope 
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of pushing into the Middle East by peace- 
ful means. Soviet chances won’t improve 
much unless the area flares into full-scale 
war. Russia has no present foothold in 
the oil lands, while the U. S. and Britain 
have big installations and thousands of 
people there. More important, the Rus- 
sians can’t deliver the goods that the 
Arabs want for their oil. The U.S. can. 

These and other factors weigh against 
Russia in the battle over Middle East oil. 
The situation, in detail, shows: 

Oil concessions and exploration rights 
are almost completely in the hands of 
U.S., British, Dutch and French inter- 
ests. The shortest concession expires in 
1999. Russia holds no rights outside her 
own territory. She has been rebuffed in 
the past by Arab leaders hostile to the 
idea of Communism. 

The rich oil-producing area of South- 
western Iran is under concession to a 
British company. Concessions in Saudi 
Arabia and Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 
are being developed by American inter- 
ests. The concession covering Kuwait at 
the head of the Persian Gulf belongs to a 
company half British and half American 
owned. The oil rights in Iraq are held by 
British, French, Dutch and U. S. firms. 

Pipe lines, finished and under con- 
struction, go the wrong way for Russia. 
Big outlets for Middle East oil now are 
on the Persian Gulf and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. There are no pipe lines run- 
ning north toward Russian territory. The 
Russians, short of steel pipe, couldn’t 
build necessary pipe lines for a long time. 

The price being paid by American and 
European companies is much higher than 
the Russians can afford. The Americans 
and Europeans offer not only ready cash, 
but other inducements the Russians 
would find hard to match. 

Spending policies of an American com- 
pany in dealing with King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia shows how high the U.S. 
bid to hold Middle East oil can go. New 
railroads are being built. Health centers 
are going up. A $350,000 Arab hospital is 
half finished. Modern housing is being 
set up for oilworkers. Free training in 
skilled crafts is offered. A model farm is 
being used to improve Arab agriculture. 

Altogether, the American company 
plans to invest more than $1,000,000,000 
in Saudi Arabia. Royalties paid to the 
Saudi Arabian Government eventually 
may run into the billions. Russia, strain- 
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THE KING OF SAUDI ARABIA 
. » . against a background of oil 


ing to recover from war damage and 
expand her industries at home, has littl 
chance of competing against the U.S 
spending that makes it possible for the 
Arabs to get the things they want. 
Russia’s best hope for siphoning of 


some of the Middle East oil is in North § 


ern Iran, but even there the Soviet has 
failed to get the concession it wants 
Moscow got the promise of an oil leas 
in April, 1946, but the Iranian Parliamett 
rejected the idea in October, 1947. Soviet 
pressure on Iran for oil rights is almost 
certain to be renewed. 

A tug of war between U. S. and Rus 
sia over Middle East oil is not now It 
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garded as an immediate prospect. Buf 


the possibility of such a struggle is it 
fluencing U.S. policy on Palestine. Th 
U.S. stands by its support of a Jewish 
state in Palestine, but is not ready to us 
its own troops to divide up the county 
As a result, a “neutral” policy probably 
will be tried by Washington, something 
to lend support to Zionist hopes without 
arousing the anger of the Arabs who ow 
the oil. 
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TROUBLES IN U.S. AID TO CHINA 


Reported from WASHINGTON, TOKYO and SHANGHAI 


This country is to give more 
help to China, but has no plan for 
sending armed forces to fight in 
China's civil war. 

Most U.S. troops are tied 
down elsewhere, and cannot be 
spared for a China campaign. 
Besides, experience has shown 
that U.S. money disayvpears in 
China with scarcely a trace. 

In spite of past U.S. aid, 
Central Government forces are 
steadily losing ground to the 
Communists. 


More U. S. dollars are being poured 
into China in a new attempt to shore 
up that country. Those dollars are 
going in at a time when the power of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Government is 
tending to crumple. 

The $570,000,000 fund now requested 
by President Truman for non-military aid 
to China will, in effect, give Generalissimo 
Chiang’s regime indirect military aid, 
since it will permit other dollars to be 
spent for military supplies. But the U. S. 
forces are not to intervene in China’s civil 
war beyond the present scale. 

Actually, several hundred U. S. Army 
officers at Nanking are advising and help- 
ing to train officers of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army. Officers of the U. S. Navy 
are training Chinese naval personnel at 
Tsingtao. Two cruisers, four destroyers 
and other ships of the U.S. Pacific Fleet 
are stationed at the Tsingtao naval base. 
A force of 3,500 U. S. marines, including 
2,700 ground troops and three air squad- 
tons, is guarding this base. 

Part of the reason for not increasing 
the U.S. forces in China is that, of the 
total Army strength of 560,000, more 
than 350,000 already are tied up in oc- 
cupation duty. There are 150,000 Ameri- 
can troops in Japan, another 150,000 in 
Germany and Austria, and 50,000 in 
Korea, U.S. military missions are ac- 
tive in Greece, Turkey and Iran. If this 
country takes part in the policing of 

estine, more American troops will be 
needed there. 

But the main reason why the United 
States is not to intervene further in China, 
or to send unlimited military aid, is that 
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China is considered a bottomless pit. In 
spite of all the money the U.S. has 
poured in, affairs in China have grown 
more and more chaotic. The Chinese 
Communists now control almost all of 
Manchuria and are making big gains in 
the areas to the south. Inflation of the 
currency is out of hand. Anarchy threat- 
ens to engulf the country. 

Billions of dollars, as the chart on 
pages 28 and 29 shows, have been given 
or loaned to China by the United States 
in the last several years. 

During the war, U.S. aid to China 
totaled almost $1,470,000,000. This in- 
cluded about $850,000,000 in Lend-Lease 
supplies and a credit of $500,000,000 to 
help stabilize China’s currency. 

Since the war, this country has helped 
China with more than $1,435,000,000. 
Postwar Lend-Lease has amounted to 
$777,000,000, most of which has been 
military. In addition, more than $600,- 
000,000 of goods for relief and commer- 
cial development have been sent. 

Currently, the U.S. is turning over 
surplus military goods to China on cred- 
it, some of them at 1 cent for each dol- 
lar of original procurement cost. Also, 
China’s share of interim foreign aid 
voted recently by Congress is $18,000,- 
000. 

The $570,000,000 fund now proposed 
will, if Congress approves, boost the total 
of American war and postwar aid to 
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CHINESE CURRENCY 
The American $10 will buy the stack 


China to nearly $3,500,000,000. But all 
the efforts of the United States have 
failed to bring recovery and order to 
China. 

The inside story of what is happen- 
ing in China has been pieced together 
by U.S. News--World Report from first- 
hand observation in China and from in- 
terviews with U.S. officials returning to 
this country and Japan after duty in 
China. It is a story of what is described 
as corruption, waste and incompetence 
from top to bottom of the Nationalist 
Government and Army. 

U.S. weapons supplied to the Na- 
tionalists during and since the war turn 
up in Communist hands. Reports are that 
the Communists are running out of Japa- 
nese equipment, which the Russians al- 
lowed them to seize after the war. They 
have a number of small-arms arsenals, but 
the bulk of their equipment now is said 
to be coming from the Nationalist officers 
and troops, who make the selling of arms 
a common practice. Also, many Nation- 
alist troops go over to the Communists 
and take their U.S.-supplied arms with 
them. 

One U.S. military official in China 
said: “The Nationalist troops are little 
more than a transportation corps for the 
Communists. They deliver American arms 
to the Communists—by surrendering or 
selling them—almost as fast as we turn 
them over to the Generalissimo.” 

Planes supplied to the Nationalists by 
the U.S. are badly maintained. Millions 
ot dollars of replacement parts for planes 
have been funneled into the black market, 
while many planes are grounded for lack 
of these very parts. And how much high- 
octane gasoline has becn diverted into 
the black market by Army commanders 
or allowed to go to waste due to im- 
proper care never will be known. 

The Nationalists still have more and 
better equipment than the Communists, 
but they are declared to have wasted 
much of it through misuse and misman- 
agement. 

U.S.-trained divisions were counted 
upon to bolster the Chinese Army, but 
these apparently have gone to pieces in 
the years of civil strife 

Five full Chinese divisions were given 
thorough training by U.S. officers in a 
center in India during World War II. 
They were supplied with modern U. S. 
arms and equipment. In addition, the 
equivalent of 15 other divisions were 
given partial training by American off- 
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cers, These troops were scattered through 
the Nationalist Army in small units. To 
build up the Chinese air forces, pilots 
were sent to the United States for train- 
ing and ground crews were trained at 
special schools in China. 

The five well-trained divisions were 
sent to North China late in 1945 to dis- 
arm the Japanese and to neutralize the 
Chinese Communists. Three cf these di- 
visions formed the New First Army, 
while the two others comprised the New 
Sixth. 

These two armies, U.S. observers de- 
clare, soon were sucked into the inefh- 
ciency and corruption that prevailed in 
China’s forces. Their commandeis were 
feared and envied by the powerful war 
lords associated with Generalissimo 
Chiang. The New Sixth Army was deci- 
mated in battle with the Communists. 
Eventually the remnants were amalga- 
mated with the New First Army, and 
this army was placed at the tip of the 
thin Nationalist salient extending into 
Manchuria—the hottest spot in the civil 
war, As a result, it has suffered enor- 
mous losses. 

The thousands of U. S.-trained troops 
that were interspersed with ordinary Na- 
tionalist Army units quickly were demor- 
alized, as they fell victim to the wiles 
of the old-line officers. Their rations were 
misappropriated by their officers and sold 
for personal gain. Money iniended for 
their pay was stolen and used for specula- 
tion in the black market. They were ill- 
clothed and badly treated. Their U.S. 
equipment deteriorated. 
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Source: State Dept. 
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Thus, most of the efforts of U.S. of- 
ficers to build a modern Chinese Army 
have gone for naught. 

U.S. plans for reorganizing the Chi- 
nese Army have been “accepted” by 
Chinese officials, but little has been done 
to place them in effect. Ideas of American 
advisers are that a streamlined Army of 
500,000 combat troops could best serve 
China’s needs, but Generalissimo Chiang 
persists in keeping an Army of 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 men in the field, and is try- 
ing to conscript more. Training courses 
are limited to 14 weeks, whereas the 
U.S. found during World War II that 
no less than 10 months was required to 
produce an efficient,’ co-ordinated divi- 
sion. 
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AMERICAN FOOD: Aid goes into a “bottomless pit’ 
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Tactics of the Nationalists, after many 
years of fighting, are declared to be still 
poorly adapted to meeting the tactics of 
the Communists. The Nationalists gari- 
son every important town and string their 
men out thinly along the railroad lines, 
thus tying their forces down and making 
it difficult to organize a strong offensive. 
The Communists, on the other hand, are 
highly mobile. Despite their poor com 
munications, they manage to co-ordi- 
nate the movements of their widely 
scattered forces. They find a weak point 
in the Nationalist positions, hit it, in- 
flict casualties, and destroy communica- 
tion lines. When the Nationalists mass 
superior numbers for a counterattack, 
the Communists withdraw, readily aban- 
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NAVAL INSTRUCTIONS: U. S. 

many doning a town or a position to escape 
e still undue losses. 
ics of Leadership of the generals command- 
garri- ing the Nationalist forces is described by 
their high U. S. officers as “the world’s worst.” 
lines, Petty jealousies and feuds among gen- 
aking erals and military cliques prevent an ef- 
nsive, fective war effort. The Communists, on 
d. are the other hand, have developed a number 
com of outstanding generals and their junior 
-ordi- officers are said to be relatively well 
videly trained. 

point Morale, perhaps more than any other 
it, in- single factor, is held to explain the Na- 
unica- tionalist failures and Communist suc- 
mass cesses. The Nationalist forces consist 
attack. largely of conscripts, and it is not an un- 
dun common sight in rural areas to see men 
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shackled together to prevent them from 
escaping. Troops seldom are used in their 
home provinces. But the basic cause of 
poor morale among Nationalist troops is 
declared to be the apathy of the Chinese 
people toward the civil war. 

By comparison, morale in the ranks of 
Communist troops is described by U. S. 
military observers as exceptionally high. 
Abuses on the part of officers are said 
to be rare. In some areas they control, 
the Communists have provided good ad- 
ministration and have won the support of 
the people. Unlike the Nationalists, they 
follow a practice generally of arming the 
local populace, relieving other troops of 
garrison duties and freeing them for 
combat. 





The generally low morale among Na- 
tionalist troops, as compared with the 
morale among the Communist troops, 
is given as the reason for the readiness 
of Nationalists to surrender and for 
their frequent defections to the Com- 
munist side. 

U. S. policy in China is being steered 
by Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall, who spent more than a year there 
trying to bring peace between the war- 
ring factions. The effort to persuade Na- 
tionalists and Communists to patch up 
their differences and form a coalition 
government has been abandoned. In- 
stead, Secretary Marshall has swung U. S. 
support more definitely to the Nationalist 
regime. That support is to be increased if 
Congress approves President Truman’s 
new plan for giving China further non- 
military aid. 

But Secretary Marshall is strongly op- 
posed to active intervention in China at 
this time. His view is said to be influ- 
enced by recent experience in Greece, 
where American military advisers are 
having much difficulty in persuading 
the Greek Army to take the offensive 
against the Greek guerrillas. In China, 
as well as in Greece, Secretary Marshall 
is unwilling to throw American forces 
into combat to do the fighting in place 
of native troops that have shown them- 
selves reluctant to fight. 

That is why the present U.S. policy in 
China is to keep on giving help to the 
Chiang Government, but to place full re- 
sponsibility on that Government for all 
of its political and military actions. 
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WAR RISKS IN GREEK-AID PLANS 


Reported from WASHINGTON and ATHENS 


Military defeat of Greek guer- 
rilla forces at any cost is the only 
way out for U.S. in Greece. 
That's the official line now. 

Dollars, materials, Army ad- 
visers from U.S. are to be in- 
creased. Military aid already 
amounts to $8,600 per guerrilla. 

Use of U.S. troops is being 
studied in case other means fail. 
Risk of a big war then might be 
great. End is not yet in sight. 


Top planners are agreeing that 
there is no way out for the United 
States in its efforts to aid Greece ex- 
cept through defeat of Greek guer- 
rillas. The strength of guerrilla forces 
is as great today as it was nearly a 
year ago when the U.S. moved in to 
clean up the situation. 

This means costly trouble ahead. The 
$300,000,000 provided by the United 
States Congress to put Greece on her feet 
is about used up. Of that amount, $172,- 
000,000 has gone for arms at bargain 
rates. Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall now asks Congress for $275,000,000 
more for Greece and Turkey, major part 
of which is sought in an attempt to get 
better results in Greece. All emphasis this 
time will be on military outlays. 

Combat officers from the U.S. Army 
are to go into the field in larger numbers. 
The official hope is that they can induce 
the Greek Army to do more fighting. To 
date, there are signs that the Greeks 
prefer not to try too hard, on the theory 
that the U.S. is committed and will be 
forced to do the real fighting for them. 

Plans for actually moving units of the 
American Army into Greece are far ad- 
vanced. These plans, however, will not 
be executed unless the new system for 
inducing Greeks to fight harder fails. 
At present, in readiness is a combat force 
of American ground troops, about one 
and a third undersized Army divisions 
and a division of Marines. The total is 
about 25,000 men. Use of these men is 
unlikely any time soon unless directed 
by Congress or unless related to some 
move by the United Nations. 

The cost of wiping out guerrilla 
forces is expected to be heavy, whether 
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U.S. troops do the fighting or Greek 
troops can be induced to do it. 

In men, casualties against a deter- 
mined and reinforced guerrilla force 
might amount to 10 per cent of the 
troops involved for each month of com- 
bat. This means that half of these troops 
would have to be replaced if a sustained 
drive lasted throughout the spring and 
summer. Mountain fighting is largely 
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TYPICAL GUERRILLA 
Modern weapons cannot reach him 


man to man. It is not a matter of staying 
out of sight and winning victories with 
bombers and long-range artillery. 

In materials, cost is estimated at little 
more than present aid to Greek forces. 
Weapons for antiguerrilla warfare in 
Greece must be those which can be trans- 
ported by hand—machine guns, mortars, 
automatic rifles—not big tanks or heavy 
artillery. Supplies of lighter weapons are 
plentiful, while costlier weapons for mass 
destruction are impractical, unneeded. 

In dollars, cost will be up somewhat 
from the last year’s outlays if Greek forces 
do the cleaning-out job under U. S. direc- 
tion, but could be several times this 
amount if U.S. forces are called in. The 
bill for transporting and supplying large 
numbers of American troops long dis- 
tances from this country is high. 

The trouble really is that guerrilla 
warfare, as practiced in the rugged moun- 
tains of Greece, is hard to combat by nor- 
mal military methods. The Communist 


bands of 50 to 300 men live and fight in 
mountain terrain that is largely without 
roads. They have no lines of communica. 
tion that can be cut, no big headquarters 
installations that can be bombed out, no 
front lines that can be overrun. They 
strike suddenly, may disappear just as 
suddenly up obscure mountain trails, 
They can be wiped out only by being 
tracked down and encircled, an opera- 
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GENERAL VAN FLEET 
Can he induce the Greeks to try harder? 


tion calling for large numbers of moun- 
tain-trained foot troops. 

Air power, as a result, is not very 
effective against guerrillas, except for 
reconnaissance and occasional strafing of 
bands that appear in the open. 

Armor, too, is largely useless for fight- 
ing in country that can be traversed in 
most areas only by mule trail. This elim- 
inates large-scale use of tanks, self-pro- 
pelled artillery, even supply trucks near 
the front. 

Sealing of the border might cut off 
the guerrillas’ outside sources of supplies. 
But that would take an estimated 50 di- 
visions of troops, far more than the num- 
ber available. The border is about 500 
miles long, most of it mountainous and 
unmarked. The entire Greek Army could 
not seal it completely. Moreover, gue™ 
rilla bands are largely self-supporting, lv- 
ing off the land and forcibly recruiting 
new members from Greek towns. 

Result is that modern mechanized wat- 
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fare is not too effective against the Com- 
munist bands, either in containing their 
movements or in liberating areas under 
their control. When guerrillas are driven 
from one mountain stronghold, they sim- 
ply move on to another, often infiltrate 
hack after Army troops have left. Harass- 
ment of the population goes on. 

What can be done to wipe out the 
20,000 to 25,000 guerrillas who are keep- 
ing Greece in an economic uproar is the 
question on which the planners are con- 
centrating. U.S. aid in the last year for 
ams and military equipment has 
amounted to about $8,600 for each enemy 
guerrilla, more than twice the cost of 
maintaining a fully equipped American 
soldier overseas for a year. But the guer- 
rilla force has not been wiped out, has 
grown instead. Plan now is to try for ac- 
tion by the Greek Army first, to get Amer- 
ican troops in readiness as a last resort. 

Military direction by U.S. is to be 
given Greek Army units in time for a 
major spring offensive. American officers 
under the direction of Lieut. Gen. James 
A. Van Fleet will be attached to the Greek 
General Staff, to each corps headquarters, 
to headquarters of all fighting divisions. 
Thus, American observers with the fight- 
ing divisions can see that the General 
Staffs plans are carried out. If plans 
are‘not followed, the observers can pro- 
test to American representatives at 
higher headquarters, with some chance 
of getting results. 

That plan, if it works, will overcome a 
big drawback in operation of the Greek 
Amy, Up to now, plans have been laid 
at the top level, but then invariably have 
been changed by politicians somewhere 
along the line. Political control of the 
132,000-man Army has been so great that 
members of Parliament often have vetoed 
military orders, had Army units stationed 
in their own areas regardless of military 
need elsewhere. 

Use of U.S. troops, if tried later, is 
likely to be a long process instead of a 
quick campaign. It involves a risk that 
Soviet aid, even Soviet troops, will be 
sent in on the guerrilla side, with the 
ensuing battles ending up in a big war. 
This country then would be in a situation 
like that of Germany and Italy when 
they got into Spain’s civil war. Russia 
then fed in help to the other side. There 
followed long, bitter fighting, which 
really turned into a test for World War II. 

Decision in the U.S. that the guer- 
tillas must be cleaned out before Greece 
can be put back on her feet, thus, means 
a costly struggle ahead. End to it cannot 

seen at this point. More dollars will 
be poured in to spur a real effort by the 

Creek Army. But, if that fails, American 

ttoops—soldiers, marines and airmen— 

may go back into combat before the 
year's end. 









‘OPERATION GUERRILLA’: 
What U.S. Forces Would Face in Greece 
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FEW ROADS, MANY HIDING PLACES: Greek soldiers in hostile country 
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Argentina’s Growing Economic Ills 


Juan Perén’s big plans in Ar- 
gentina show signs of cracking 
up. Money troubles are crowding 
in. Public grumbling is heard. 

Too much spending to build up 
the country is taking a toll. Dol- 
lar supply is short. So is gold. 
Now President Perén, as a world 
trader, sees prices beginning to 
slip. 

He is counting on U.S. buying 
to ease the dollar shortage, give 
him time to straighten things. 
But time is growing short. 


Juan D. Peron, who set out to build 
Argentina into a major power, is run- 
ning into serious troubles. In two 
years he has gone through a big share 
of the country’s finances. Now the 
structure of his ambitious five-year 
plan is showing signs of buckling. 

Investors are pulling out. Gold and 
foreign exchange are dwindling at a rate 
that causes President Perén and his ad- 
visers real concern. On top of these 
things, he finds that the world is begin- 
ning to balk at the high price he has been 
putting on Argentina’s food exports. 

President Perdn, in short, is in serious 
financial trouble. U.S. purchases from 
Argentina under the Marshall Plan for 
Europe may cushion and delay the shock 
that is coming. But a time of sharp re- 
adjustment in Buenos Aires is just around 
the corner. Some of his closest associates 
see it coming. They are hinting that they 
would like to get out of the Government, 
maybe travel abroad for awhile. 

Difficulties arise from the huge 
spending undertaken to develop the 
country’s heavy industries, transportation, 
trade and generally to make Argentina 
self-sufficient. Loose financial _ policies 
that accompanied this program add to the 
troubles. 

Spending for purchases overseas is the 
highest in history. Heavy buying of capi- 
tal goods is draining off dollars and gold 
rapidly. In addition, the Government has 
spent millions buying up foreign-owned 
enterprises in Argentina. 

Sales abroad have been booming, but 
they are not bringing in the U. S. dollars 
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Reported from BUENOS AIRES 





that Argentina needs. Much of the coun- 
try’s exports have gone out on credit. The 
U.S., which pays in dollars, is buying 
less in Argentina now than it did during 
the war. 

Result has been that in 18 months Ar- 
gentina has skidded badly from its strong 
financial position when President Peron 
took over. The chart on page 33 tells the 
story: 

Now the country is down to $921,400,- 
000 in available gold and foreign ex- 
change, but even that is less favorable 
than it appears. More than $500,000,000 
is in blocked British sterling. Actually, 
Argentina has only $410,400,000 avail- 
able in gold and U.S. dollars. 

Gold reserves dropped from $307,950,- 
000 in mid-1946 to $165,050,000 at the 
start of this year. The country spent 
$450,000,000 more dollars than it earned 
last year, and the dollar deficit is increas- 
ing at a rate of $50,000,000 a month. At 
that rate it soon will be completely out 
of dollurs. Already gold and dollar hold- 
ings are below the $472,450,000 in total 
reserves required by law for backing up 
the country’s currency. 

Other troubles are adding them- 
selves to the basic difficulty in the coun- 
try’s finances. 

Flight of capital is under way. More 
and more investors are pulling out of 
Argentina. Government controls prevent 
large sums from leaving the country, but 
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ARGENTINE CITY DWELLERS COMPLAIN OF HIGH PRICES 
... and farmers too are growing more critical of President Perdn’s policies 


there has been a steady leakage. Some 
critics even are hinting that prominent 
officials in the Perén Government have 
been depositing large sums of money in 
personal accounts abroad in case of 
trouble. 

Inflation is growing. The cost of living 
for low-income families has more than 
doubled since 1939. Medium and high 
income groups have suffered even more 
severe rises in living costs. Currency in 
circulation almost doubled in three years. 
Some stocks are quoted on the Buenos 
Aires stock exchange at 20 times their 
normal value. 

Government spending 
contributing to the inflation. The public 
debt now is well over $3,100,000,000, 
double what it was in 1942. The budget 
has been badly out of balance since 
1943, and the budgets for 1947 and 
1948 are the largest in Argentina's history 

The “Perén Plan,” <esigned t 
make Argentina self-sufficient and_ the 
leading nation in Latin America, is get 
ting some of the blame now for bringing 
the country to its present troubles. That 
Plan was responsible for the overseas 
spending of the country’s financial re- 
serves. 

New industries have been encouraged 
But President Perén puts the emphasis 00 
heavy industries. Production of iron and 
steel, metals, heavy machinery and mu- 
nitions gets top priority. But Argentina 1s 


actually is 
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oor in the raw materials needed for 
such undertakings. The result is that big 


> commitments have been made in the 


U.S. and Europe for buying needed 
equipment. 

Transport systems are being im- 
proved and enlarged, but at tremendous 
cost. Equipment is being bought abroad 
to revive run-down railway lines. The 
merchant marine has been exnanded to 
several times its prewar size. Government- 
controlled air lines have been set up. A 
big program of road building is in the 
blueprint stage, waiting for construction 
equipment. 

Outside capital, which has had a key 
role in Argentina’s development, is be- 
ing squeezed out. The American-owned 
telephone system was purchased at a 
price of nearly $100,000,000, and many 
other utilities have been taken over. 

Military spending, although secret, is 
known to be running at a rate three 
times what it was five years ago. 

Credits totaling more than $500,000,- 
000 have been extended to countries in 
South America and Europe, and trade 
treaties have been negotiated with more 
than a score of countries all over the 
world. Few of these, however, bring in 
the dollars that the nation needs most. 
As a result, active trade has only in- 
creased the dollar deficit. 

Public dissatisfaction with Peron 
plicies appears to be growing, even 
though most wage earners credit him 
with improving their working conditions 
and raising their wages. President Perén’s 
policy has been to cultivate labor’s sup- 
port with social-security measures. 

One of his projects, for example, is a 
Government decree requiring all firms to 
give their employes a bonus of a month’s 
pay every December. It is popular with 
the wage earners, but businessmen say 
it gives the country an inflationary jolt 
every year end. 

Middle-class people in the cities are 
squeezed by high prices and salaries that 
haven't caught up. Production of the 
things they want has not made much 
progress. Because of industrialization, the 
number of people with city jobs has gone 
up sharply, but per capita production 
actually has decreased. President Perén 
himself estimates the output of individual 
workers has gone down 40 per cent. 

Farmers are becoming outspoken in 
their criticism of the Perén Administra- 
tion. Their pet annoyance has been the 
Argentine Institute for Trade Promotion, 
‘powerful Government agency that buys 
grains and oilseed from the farmers at 
iow prices and sells them abroad for all 
the traffic will bear. The farmers are 
nssting now that their prices be brought 
“oset into line with the prices farmers 
we being paid in the U. S. and elsewhere. 

In addition, some opponents of the 
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President are beginning to say that the 
trade agency, despite its low-price poli- 
cies at home, hasn’t been able to build 
up the big profits once counted on. The 
agency itself keeps most of its operations 
secret, but its purchases of high-priced 
materials and equipment in the U.S. 
are believed to run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Those purchases alone 
may have eaten up most or all of the 
profits made on grain deals. 

On top of their price complaints, many 
tenant farmers and sharecroppers are 
disappointed that President Peron has not 
gone through with a land redistribution 
program that they expected would come 
shortly after his election. 

All these factors have built up into a 
real headache for the President as he pre- 
pares for parliamentary elections March 
7. Prospects are that his followers will 
win again, but their victory probably will 
not be on the scale it was in 1946. 

Big hope of President Perdén for 
a way out of his troubles, meanwhile, 


lies in the U.S. Marshall Plan for aid- 
ing Europe. His Government is counting 
on the U. S. to buy products in Argentina 
to send to Europe. This would replenish 
Argentina’s diminishing supply of dol- 
lars, give the Government a chance to 
taper off its buying abroad and start 
getting its internal finances in order. 

Prices the U.S. would pay would be 
less than the Perén Government has been 
charging Argentina’s customers abroad. 
But U.S. buying, at world prices, still 
would enable the Argentine Government 
to make a profit on its exports. Those 
prices are far higher than the amounts 
the Government pays the farmer for his 
produce. 

Even if the U. S. does make heavy pur- 
chases, President Perén still will be in 
trouble. He has banked too heavily on ex- 
port profits and has spent gold and dol- 
lars too freely. With food prices de- 
clining and reserves of cash almost gone, 
he is going to have to scale down his pro- 
gram for making Argentina self-sufficient. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

aranee WASHINGTON 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The wonder about the American economic system 
is that it operates as well as it does. 

With so many autonomous elements exercising eco- 
nomic power, each a master of its own policy, there 
is an inevitable lack of coordination which too often 
suggests to the uninitiate that maybe a central plan- 
ner or coordinator—obviously the government—would 
bring us the exact synchronization we need. 

But the price of freedom in a system of private en- 
terprise must be considered. While the system func- 
tions unevenly at times and with certain tragic devia- 
tions from what might be termed sound policy, the 
preference nevertheless is for that which is relatively 
free rather than regimented. America is still the great- 
est of all producing countries and enjoys the highest 
standard of living. This is the best argument for pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Theoretically, a central agency like the government 
would have to possess complete power over all eco- 
nomic elements to make them fit into a national 
scheme and then, as we have seen with the “black 
markets,” human nature constitutes a major obstacle 
to real coordination. 

What has come into being happily is something 
much better than an enforced coordination. It is the 
power of publicity—which is but another way of say- 
ing that today, more than ever, public opinion applies 
restraint and influences business policy. 


More facts available: Since V-J Day, indeed even 
before, there has been talk of depression, recession or 
readjustment. This has sometimes been deplored as 
leading to business policies based on fright. But it has 
not turned out that way. Rather has the full discus- 
sion stimulated the influences of caution and pru- 
dence. This is wholesome. 

The average businessman knows more about the 
economic facts of life today than he did in the days 
of small-scale production. Big operations have stimu- 
lated introspection—the search for factual data to 
throw light on current trends. 

It may be said also that government, with its vari- 
ous agencies touching our economic life, knows more 
than it did before about the interrelationship of busi- 


DEPRESSION IS NOT NECESSARY bP 
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ness and regulatory policy. Whether it is the soberin§ Also 
influence of a non-radical majority in Congress or the dicat 
political fear of government-made panics, the truth wage 
is that the executive branch of the government and it thing 
agencies have proceeded with considerable restrain} is mc 
since V-J Day in formulating policies that could upse ers a1 
the economic system. It has been a groping eraf nity) 
clumsy and stupid at times in its political excursion§ Cer 
but on the whole not as negative as it appears. depre 


Easing the readjustment: We have been warned Where 
through the reports of the President’s Council of Ecop € 20 
nomic Advisers that a readjustment is inevitable. Al} Lat 
ways, however, there is a tactful hint of what mighf Price: 
be done to ease the pain of such economic chang ‘his u 
There is the confident feeling that, if all economic ee§ % €V€ 





ments would act together in the public interest, we Lik 
would not have a “boom-and-bust” chart to recor “tiling 
our aberrations or arbitrary use of economic powep 'Xés. 
Obviously our present inflation is due to an under Means 
consumption during the war and a shortage of goods The 
To finance the abnormal production, credit hag 'Y li 
been expanded. Purchasing power has been enormousg Rather 
ly increased. Rates of wages have risen and total pay tion—t 
rolls have skyrocketed beyond all previous records. Indu 
The volume of goods consumed is unprecedenté = C 
and profits are high because, even with a narrow sal wide b 
margin, when quantity is big the total intake is big) tema 
The radicals say profits are too high but the no force w 
radicals point also to total payrolls as too high. — “4 t 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing fundamental To th 
wrong either with large payrolls or large profits. Wi Suface 
is dangerous is an expansion based on an assumed ¢i brought 
mand that may not continue. Likewise, a cost of pug and uni 
duction based on inflated wage rates can cause sefidl our reec 
trouble because, while demand can fall off and ordeg "Metly b 


can evaporate as supply comes into balance with neq Defla 
industries highly organized by labor unions find thet moment 
selves faced by inflexibility in wage rates. tain deff 
Here is the real problem that labor-union leadé such as 
ship must face—how to contribute to the economf Yet the 
stability of America by flexible wage rates as the 0a Week is 
of living comes down. Some hint of this is what is Way of | 
hind the pressure for the “guaranteed annual wage} Successfy 
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“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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d Self-restraint by each of the economic groups can ease effects of readjustment 
' from wartime abnormalities—Process already underway and making progress— 





American system may stumble but still furnishes world’s highest living standards. 


Also the emphasis on pension and insurance plans in- 
dicates that some labor-union leaders realize that if 
wage rates go down they must begin to think of some- 
thing to offer the rank and file as a palliative. Security 
ismore important than inflated wages. Once the work- 
ers are told this by their own leadership, the opportu- 
nity will be afforded for adjustment of wage rates. 

Certainly prices must start downward if a serious 
depression is to be avoided. But in many industries 
where labor is a substantial factor in cost, there can 
be no price revision without a reduction in this item. 

Labor-union spokesmen have been clamoring for 
price reductions. But they do not realize the dilemma 
this ultimately will force upon them. It means a clam- 
or eventually for wage reduction, too. 

Likewise, labor spokesmen have been asking for a 
ceiling on profits through a revival of excess-profits 
taxes. But again they do not realize that this in time 
means a ceiling on wage costs, too. 

The way out does not lie in governmental or statu- 
tory limitation or control of more economic factors. 
Rather it is to be found by going in the opposite direc- 
tion—toward a relaxation of artificial controls. 

Industry-wide bargaining, for example, sets the 
wage cost in many an industry. Even where industry- 
wide bargaining doesn’t exist, uniform policy set by 


| international unions for the local unions tends to 


force wage rates higher than they should go in local 
areas, thus upsetting many a business. 

To the extent that the Taft-Hartley law, despite the 
surface protestations of labor-union leaders, has 
brought about a greater flexibility between employers 
and unions than was possible under the Wagner Act, 
our reconstruction period since the war has been dis- 
tinctly helped by the new statute. 


Deflationary influences: Government policy at the 
moment is aimed at prevention of more inflation. Cer- 
tain deflationary influences have been set in motion, 
such as voluntary curtailment of credit by the banks. 
Yet the total amount of the loans outstanding each 
week is not appreciably lower. This is but another 
way of saying that the recent attempts have been 
Successful in keeping the credit from expanding and 


producing more inflation—which is its real object. 

Retirement of the public debt has been reducing the 
amounts the banks could borrow from the Federal Re- 
serve System, but as yet there is no sign that the pro- 
cess has gotten out of hand. 

The outlook for the second, third and fourth quar- 
ters of this year, theoretically at least, is based on a 
continuance of the present cohesion in business, with a 
tendency always, however, for prices to drop as supply 
and demand come into balance. 


Trend toward soundness: If by “recession” is 
meant readjustment, then the process is already under 
way and in many industries it has been going on dur- 
ing 1946 and 1947. The trend is toward a sounder base 
but there is always the chance of a panic mood devel- 
oping out of some extreme policy by one or more of 
the autonomous elements in our economic system. 

Businesses that are soundly built and are making a 
fair profit and have eliminated the inefficiencies and 
waste in their structures have no justification for con- 
tributing to unemployment by cutting expenses mere- 
ly to meet some imaginary condition that does not yet 
exist. It is the essence of statesmanship to forego ex- 
treme profits for moderate returns. 

Businesses that have difficulty making ends meet 
at present prices must prune expenses to stay in the 
black. Such unemployment as results will be absorbed 
slowly but inevitably. The labor force is large but the 
demand for American production is not just national 
but international. We have huge markets here and 
abroad. The factor of price, however, must be con- 
stantly readjusted as living costs drop and as techno- 
logical improvement and tax reduction increase the 
purchasing power of the wage earner’s dollar. 

Depression is inexcusable. It means a failure of self- 
restraint and an indifference to the public interest on 
the part of one or more of our economic groups. 

Readjustment is inevitable and has begun already. 
There is no need for a crisis psychology or an attitude 
of alarm as price changes occur. For revision of the 
price structure is a necessary part of this whole period 
of reconstruction in which we are struggling to emerge 
from wartime abnormalities. 
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Consider your relation to the 


Oilmen clamor for deeper wells. Under the ocean. Under the desert. In 
swamp and mountain. To stave off threatened oil starvation. But not 
one deeper well can be drilled until a whole chain of new equipment is 
created. And if one link of that chain is inadequate or unavailable— 
progress is choked. 

Suppose a bit is produced that drills deeper. That calls for more 
pipe. Then the derricks, blocks, rigs, everything above ground has to 
be re-engineered to carry the added weight. 

Always engineering ahead of the trend, Dresser Industries is the one 
group ready with new equipment for the whole job. With its thirteen 
closely integrated companies, Dresser alone keeps a creative finger on 


every pulse point of the whole oil industry. 


DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB= 
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NDUSTRIES, INC. 


TOWER © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 
for the Gas Industry 


TERMINAL 


issing Link 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 
KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Beverly Hilis, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 

Connersvill 


ie, 
SECURITY ro Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif, 
STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....JERUSALEM....PARIS....PRAGUE.... 








When the fog over Palestine finally lifts, when the legalistic arguments 
are brushed aside, a few things will begin to stand out clearly. 

This is what Europe, and the Middle East itself, expect: 

U.S. stake in the Middle East, already large, is to seem even larger. 

U.S. friendship with Arabs is not to be sacrificed or seriously risked. 

Investments in oil are to be protected and exploited. Pipe lines, now tem- 
porarily halted, are to be completed. Oil is to flow, with U.S. help, to Europe. 

Strategic advantage to U.S. of a foothold in the Middle East is not to be 
abandoned. Idea of keeping Russia out of the Middle East, away from areas where 
she might outflank the U.S. in Greece, is to seem more important, not less. 

Air bases for B-29s in Arabia, in North Africa are to be nailed down. 

Independence for the Jews is to continue a distant hope, despite promises. 

A partitioned Palestine, ordered by the United Nations, is to remain a 
paper plan. It is not to be enforced. Hard fact is, it already is a dead letter. 

That's the real outlook, the shape of things to come, momentarily concealed 
by clouds of official talk, legal mumbo jumbo, diplomatic gobbledygook. 























Underlying this outlook, in part accounting for it, are a few facts and atti- 
tudes that need to be understood. U.S. officials shy away from spelling them 
out, but diplomats in Europe and the Middle East are thoroughly aware of them. 

Major purposes of the U.S. in the Middle East are really no Secret. They 
are two: to keep Russia in check, and to develop the region's oil. 





Both these purposes are wrapped up in ideas of U.S. security, of national 
defense. In official quarters, thus, it no longer is a vague idea, it is a defi- 
nite conclusion that any threat to American oil interests in the Middle East, 
any advance by Soviet Russia into the area, really threatens U.S. security. 

That's the way it looks to U.S. military planners and policy makers. 

So far as high officials are concerned, the U.S. is in the Middle East to 
stay. There is no reason, as of now, to expect any change in this attitude. 





Retreat of Great Britain from Palestine increases American concern for the 
whole area. It does nothing to reduce U.S. interest, to lessen any threat. 

In terms of U.S. security, all the pressures--British weakness, Russian ag- 
gressiveness, the need for oil--are on the side of digging in for a long stay. 

Fate of the Jews, by this reasoning, is important, but not overriding. 











Behind the U.S. maneuvering on Palestine, behind the marching up the hill 
and down again, there's quite a story. It won't be told officially. 

First move came in 1946, before the congressional elections, when President 
Truman said the U.S. favored admitting 100,000 Jews into Palestine. 

That put the British on the spot. They interpreted Mr. Truman's statement 
as an attempt to influence Jewish voters in the U.S. They criticized the U.S. 
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for back-seat driving. Effect, though, was to raise the hopes of Jews everywhere. 

Second move came when the British said they were pulling out of Palestine, 
withdrawing troops, turning over their mandate to the United Nations. 

Third move came from the U.N. last autumn. Confronted by a British de= 
cision, spurred by the U.S., the U.N. voted to carve Palestine up into two 
States, one Jewish, one Arabian. And a U.N. police force was hinted at. 

Fact is, however, that all three of these moves caught the U.S. Government 
unprepared, engaged in heated controversy behind closed doors. Diplomats in the 
State Department, military planners at top levels had no. plans to carry through 
the partitioning of Palestine, saw the whole thing as domestic politics. 

Their argument was, and still is, that partition can't be enforced, and, even 
if it could, long-range interests of the U.S. in the Middle East would suffer. 

Division among U.S. officials, controversy that still goes on under the 
surface, thus helps to explain U.S. backing and filling on the Palestine issue. 

Officials' problem now is how to save face in the U.N., how to convince 
the Jews they haven't been let down, how to win Arabs back to America's side. 

Indications are that key Arabs are beginning to get the idea that the U.S. 
won't press too hard for partitioning, won't sacrifice long-range interests. 
Problems of the Jews, of the U.N., though, remain as unfinished business. 
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Fear of being next, now that Czechoslovakia is under Communist lock and 
key, runs through half the capitals of Europe. It's a nervous Continent. 
Czechoslovakia's tradition of democracy didn't seem to be much protection. 
Kremlin's next move, in all probability, will turn on these two things: 
The Molotov Plan. That's Moscow's blueprint for unifying Eastern Europe. 
Communist strength. This may be the index to action in Western Europe. 
In Eastern Europe, Finland is the one country where the Communists are in 
the Government, but don't yet control it. Full pressure, presumably, would bring 
the Finns to terms, carry the Molotov Plan toward its final stages. 



































In Western Europe, outside the Molotov Plan area, question is how strong 
Communists are in each country, how vulnerable governments are to pressure. 
Index is the voting strength the Communists can point to. 
Order of vulnerability, based on last elections, runs about like this: 
France heads the list. Communists there count on 26 per cent of the voters. 
Italy comes next, with the Communist vote figured at 20 per cent. 
Vulnerability drops, from then on, to 14 per cent in Belgium, 12.5 in the 
Netherlands, 8 or 9 per cent in Sweden and Norway, 3 per cent in Great Britain. 
It is in Paris and Rome, accordingly, that Communist chances seem best. 
Czechoslovak pattern won't work in France and Italy, though. Communists are 
outside the government, not inside, as in Prague, with 38 per cent of the votes. 
General strikes, rough stuff are the probable weapons for French and Italian 
Communists to use. That means trouble, not necessarily Communist control. 
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Protests by U.S., Britain, France against Communist moves in Prague come 
late. It's the old story of locking the barn door after the horse is stolen. 
| Lesson of Prague seems to be that you have to start early if you want to 
keep a government out of the hands of the Communists. Once they control more 
than a third of the votes, and are inside the government, the jig is really up. 
Test showdowns in France and Italy are expected this month and next. 
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F.7 BIG JOB 


EM MEH, BRAND WW! | 


*</ 
BIGGEST FORD TRUCKS 
EVER BUILT: 


BIG G.V.W. RATINGS oe 
Up to 39% more body and payload capacity! 
hicl Body and 
eS . Payload 

19,000 ibs. 12,500 Ibs. 


F-8 BIG JOB 21,500 Ibs. 14,200 Ibs. 


ORSEPOWER 
Vb TRUCK ENGINE 
45% more horsepower! 
337 cv. in. displacement. 
255 \bs.-ft. torque at 
1800 r.p.m. 





UP TO 10.00-20 TIRES 
Single front and dual rear. 
9.00-20's available on 
the Ford F-7 BIG JOB. 


6400 ‘ 
DEALERS 


NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 
ford BIG JOBS are 
backed by 6400 
authorized service 
stations—far more 
than are available for 
any other trucks in 
this capacity range. 


SENSATIONALLY 
LOW PRICES! 
Ford production line 
techniques help set 
price standards never 
before attained in 

BIG JOB class! 


i Ford Theater of the Air—every 
Listen 00 oe G00 PLM. (E.S.1.) NBC 
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New Ford BIG JOBS! Box car size! Up to 39% 
more capacity than previous biggest Ford! 


New Ford Bonus* Built BIG JOBS 
rated up to 21,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 
give you the “freshest” thinking 
in big-truck engineering! 

It’s down-to-earth engineer- 
ing, too, backed by over 30 years 
of truck building experience. 
The new BIG JOBS are as fit-for- 
the-job as the world’s greatest 
truck know-how can make them. 
Ford Truck building “know- 
how” is unequalled because no 
other truck builder has built as 
many trucks! 

From this know-how, is forged 
the extra strength that is Bonus* 
Built construction. It pays off in 


two big ways. Extra strength 
makes Ford Trucks good all- 
around workers; they are not 
confined to doing a single specific 
job! Extra strength prolongs life. 
Life insurance experts prove 
Ford Trucks last up to 19.6% 
longer! 

See the new Ford BIG JOBS 
today! Their prices will give you 
the surprise of your life. 

See the hottest line of trucks 
in Ford history! Over 139 new 
models! Three new truck engines! 
New Million Dollar cab with 
living room comfort! New fea- 
tures throughout! 


*BONUS: ‘Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due.’’— Webster 






































_ BUILT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 


FE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE AND CERTIFY ... FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 
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Wayne Coy as New Policeman for Radio . . . Public-Health Aims 








Of Dr. Leonard A. Scheele . . . Paul R. Rowen’s Role in SEC Shift 


> Wayne Coy, the quick-thinking, hard- 
working Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, now is digging 
into the job of policing the vast radio 
business. Mr. Coy, a New Dealer who 
has lost some of his zeal for reform, is 
the first FCC Chairman to come to that 
post from the broadcasting business it- 
self. Consequently, he is in a position 
to mediate some of the constantly arising 
disputes between the broadcasters and 
the Commission. 

These problems present themselves in 
several ways, and all have a broad effect 
on the public that listens to the radio 
and on businessmen who have, or would 
like to have, their own radio-communi- 
cation systems. In a campaign year, po- 
litical questions come first. 

Politics and censorship. Mr. Coy has 
just joined in a ruling that is causing 
many protests. In this decision, broad- 
casting stations were forbidden to censor 
political or campaign speeches. They 
may or may not book such addresses, 
as they choose, but, once such a speech 
is scheduled, the authority of the broad- 
casting station ends. In addition, the 
station is required to give equal time to 
the opposing candidate or opposing 
viewpoint. 

The broadcasting industry is just in the 
process of digesting the order. One result 
may be that fewer campaign speeches will 
go on the air than otherwise would be the 
case. 

Editorializing on the air. Mr. Coy 
and his colleagues of the Commission also 
are about to review an old FCC order that 
is highly unpopular with the broadcasters. 
This order, issued in 1941, forbids a sta- 
tion to take sides in any dispute or present 
its own opinions in any controversy. 

Broadcasters contend that they have 
the same right to express their opinions 
that a newspaper has to publish editorials. 
FCC’s viewpoint, however, was that, 
since radio frequencies are sharply limited 
and are public property, their use for 
selfish exploitation should not be _per- 
mitted. 

But the whole question is now to be 
reconsidered. Mr. Coy, meanwhile, is 
holding himself completely neutral, until 
hearings bring out the testimony and 
evidence. 

“Blue book.” Mr Coy can be expected 
to support the Commission’s established 
“blue book” policy, which broadcasters 
contend is a form of censorship. The “blue 
book,” promulgated under the Chairman- 
ship of Paul Porter, sets up standards for 
public-service broadcasts and holds over 


40 


the broadcasters the threat that, unless 
these standards are observed, broadcast- 
ing licenses will not be renewed when 
they expire. 

The Commission’s stand is about to be 
tested in the case of a Baltimore station 
which allegedly has gone in too strongly 
for commercials and too lightly on educa- 
tional and public-service programs. 

These are the principal policy prob- 
lems confronting Mr. Coy, but behind 
them lies the all-encompassing question 
of the physical limitations on broadcast- 
ing frequencies. 

Crowded air waves. In all, there are 
some 2,000 standard broadcasting out- 
lets, 1,500 authorized frequency-modula- 
tion and 90 authorized television stations, 
with over 800 applications pending for 
licenses in all three types. But, beyond 
these, there are some 120,000 broadcast- 
ers of about 40 kinds, including airplanes, 
ships, taxi services, police stations, doc- 
tors’ automobiles and the like. 

Many businessmen are interested in in- 
stalling such services to keep in touch 
with delivery trucks and other mobile 
parts of their enterprises. A backlog of 
applications constantly awaits action. 

In addition, FCC must deal with other 
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countries to standardize operations g 
that, for instance, a ship crossing the 
ocean can use the same frequency all the & 


way. Fourteen international conferences 
are scheduled for this year. 

Mr. Coy, tall, gangling and pleasant 
is an Indiana newspaperman who came 
into the Government through Paul Y, 
McNutt, former Governor of that State 
who held several important posts under 
President Roosevelt. Under Mr. McNutt 
Mr. Coy served as Assistant Adminis. 
trator of the Federal Security Agency, 
Later, he was one of Mr. Roosevelt’ 
confidential assistants, with the respon. 
sibility of integrating the work of the 
numerous special war agencies. In 1942 
he became Assistant Director of the 
Budget, but left that job in February, 
1944, to take charge of a Washington, 
D. C., radio station. 

Thereafter he served on several con- 
mittees of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, appointed to deal with 
FCC. Consequently, he already was fa. 
miliar with most of the problems he now 
is tackling. 

Because of Mr. Coy’s New Deal back 
ground, conservatives in Congress threat- 
ened to hold up his FCC nomination, but 
the opposition did not develop. As for his 
reputation as a reformer, he says: 

“T had lots of ideas about reforms when 
I was younger. But the importance of do- 
ing a good job grows on you with add: 
tional years of experience and you be 
come less eager to make over the world 
on short notice.” 


FIGHTER FOR HEALTH 


> Dr. Leonard A. Scheele becomes Sur 
geon General, an appointment that re 
moves much of the New Deal emphasis 
from the Public Health Service. Dr 
Scheele’s predecessor, Dr. Thomas Par 
ran, had held the job for 12 years, had 
worked with President Roosevelt whea 
the latter was Governor of New York 
and was considered the author of muchd 
the New Deal program of health aad 
medical insurance. Dr. Scheele, by ot 
trast, is primarily a research scientist 

New emphasis. A shift in the emphe 
sis of the Health Service’s work is & 
pected to follow, a swing away from Dt 
Parran’s spectacular crusade against sypl- 
ilis and toward greater attention tof 
search. Dr. Scheele says: 

“We just have to keep going after the 
killers and the cripplers, cancer, tuber 
culosis, typhoid fever and the rest. Thea, 
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there’s heart disease, the biggest killer of 
them all. It needs a tremendous amount 
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Dr. Parran’s removal. Much sur- 
rised comment followed the announce- 


‘ment that, after serving for 12 years, 


Dr. Parran would not be reappointed. 
The real reason was disclosed by Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, under whom the Public Health Serv- 
ice operates. 

The time had come to rotate the job, 
he said. Dr. Parran’s long term was 
blocking promotions up and down the 
line and stifling ambition and incentiye. 


' so Dr. Scheele, a career man in the 
Paul V, § 
| Assistant Surgeon General and head of 


service, was promoted from the post of 


the National Cancer Institute. 

The selection was in keeping with 
Public Health Service tradition. It never 
has had patronage appointments. 

Career man. Dr. Scheele, 40, a scien- 
tist with a forthright manner and a ready 
smile, saw possibilities in the Service 
while still a medical student. After his 
interneship at the United States Marine 
Hospital in Chicago, he entered the Serv- 
ice immediately and never has been in 
private practice. 

He served as a quarantine officer at 
the ports of San Francisco and Honolulu, 
and as health officer of Queen Anne 
County, Maryland. Then, for two years, 
he trained for his present specialty, can- 
cet research, at the Memorial Hospital 
in New York. Subsequently, he was put 


| in charge of the national cancer research. 


The job involved an increasing amount 
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of administrative work, but he managed 
to continue his cancer researches. 

War years. The war interrupted. He 
became chief of the field-casualty section 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, in prep- 
aration for bombing or invasion. In 1942, 
the Health Service loaned him to the 
Army. He served in Africa, Italy and in 
the drive through France and Germany. 
For his work, he was decorated with the 
Legion of Merit. 

Mrs. Scheele is a dentist. She gave up 
her profession after her marriage, but 
went back to it when Dr. Scheele was 
away during the war. 

He plans no great changes in the 
Health Service’s work, and thinks Dr. 
Parran has left it effectively organized. 
The latter will be available for help, al- 
though his plans are indefinite. He can 
revert to a humbler status in the Service, 
if he chooses. Or he may undertake a 
health survey in Greece for the State 


Department. 


NEW SEC COMMISSIONER 


> Paul R. Rowen’s appointment to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
gives President Truman an opportunity 
to repair an old error. The error involves 
the Commission’s Chairmanship, which 
now is vacant and is to be filled by the 
election of Edmond M. Hanrahan. 

When Mr. Hanrahan was appointed to 
the Commission two years ago, President 
Truman promised him the Chairmanship. 
Due to a White House mix-up, however, 
word of the President’s wishes did not 
reach the Commission until after it had 
elected James Caffrey, Chairman. 

Mr. Hanrahan was dissuaded from re- 
signing only with difficulty. His feeling 
of injury is said to have continued. But 
Mr. Caffrey’s recent resignation opened 
the way for the appointment of Mr. 
Rowen and Mr. Hanrahan’s elevation to 
the Chairmanship. 

Rightward swing. It also is part of a 
slow rightward swing by the SEC. As of 
the present, it is a much more conserva- 
tive agency than in the days when New 
Dealers such as James M. Landis and 
William O. Douglas directed its affairs. 

The job of policing the exchanges has 
found a routine. There is occasional fric- 
tion with exchange officials, but for the 
most part an effective working relation- 
ship came into being long ago. 

But Mr. Rowen, as he moves into the 
Commission, will find one unusual ques- 
tion arising. The Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
preparing for an offering of 900,000 new 
shares of stock, endeavored to stabilize 
the price by buying $2,500,000 worth of 
its old stock on the market. The price 
sagged, nevertheless. Two underwriting 
companies, which were offering the stock 
for sale, suddenly withdrew the offer. 
Kaiser-Frazer, instead of getting some 
$10,000,000 in new capital, found it was 


money out of pocket due to its stabilizing 
purchases. The case has gone to the 
courts, but SEC also is investigating. 

Liberal. Although no New Dealer, Mr. 
Rowen is liberally inclined. Friends de- 
scribe him as a “reasonable liberal” and 
a man of “much ability.” His is a career 
appointment. He goes to his seat on the 
Commission from the job of Boston Re- 
gional Administrator of SEC. 

Mr. Rowen’s mid-road views’ and the 
fact that he has come up out of the ranks 
apparently are enough to reassure im- 
portant members of the SEC staff who 
have been dissatisfied with the rightward 
swing and have been threatening to re- 
sign. Since the Rowen appointment, such 
talk is said to have diminished. 

Mr. Rowen is 48, Boston born and a 
product of Georgetown University and 
the law school of Boston University. He 
practiced law in Boston from 1926 to 
1932, spent a year as assistant district 
attorney there and then came to Wash- 
ington to work for the National Recovery 
Administration. In 1935 he became legal 
consultant for the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation and in 1936 joined the 
SEC. He has been with the Commission 
since, except for two years in which he 
returned to private practice. 

By appointing a career man, President 
Truman solved the problem of finding a 
capable man at the salary fixed for mem- 
bers of SEC—$10,000. Qualified outsiders 
find it impossible to take such jobs with- 
out financial sacrifice, and Mr. Truman is 
turning more and more to career men in 
making his appointments. 





—Press Association 
SEC COMMISSIONER ROWEN 
» » . career man with mid-road views 
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Special Report 


Foreign trade saved the boom 
in 1947. Officials plan to keep 
trade high in 1948. 

Exports are to be propped up 
by dollars from Marshall Plan, 
other aid. Imports are expected 
to stay low. 

Big upset could come if world 
production revives faster than the 
planners expect. 


A year ago, a flood of orders from 
abroad helped to buoy up business 
in this country at a time when business 
had started to go down. Now, an idea 
is widely held that another big surge 
of demand from overseas will help to 
keep the boom floating. 

The Marshall Plan is being pictured as 
a way to take goods in ever-expanding 
quantities away from the market in U. S. 
to the markets of the outside world. Bil- 
lions of dollars are soon to be provided 
for the Marshall Plan. 


Imports 
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Actually, on the most optimistic basis 
of calculation, sales abroad are not to 
add to inflation pressures. No great new 
surge of demand is in sight to carry ex- 
ports higher than they were a year ago. 
Sales abroad are running well below 
last year’s peak. The tendency abroad 
to reduce buying is plain. At the same 
time, Europe is recovering and selling 
more goods here. 

Foreign-trade estimates, officially 
made, give a picture of the effect of Mar- 
shall Plan buying. These estimates, it is 
emphasized, present the most optimistic 
appraisal of foreign trade for the year 
ahead. With a Marshall Plan of the full 
requested size, and heavy buying of U. S. 
goods at present prices, the following 
trade prospect is seen: 

Sales by U.S. of goods and services 
in 1948 are estimated at $18,800,000,000. 
That total would be only 3 per cent be- 
low the all-time high reached in 1947. 
Included in this total are commercial 
exports of merchandise, which are esti- 
mated at about $14,000,000,000 in 1948. 
Also included are freight charges paid to 
U.S. shipowners, and returns to U.S. 
citizens from their investments abroad. 
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=m= extensive research on a problem of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


FOREIGN AID‘S EFFECT ON TRADE 


Estimate of. Smaller Export Surplus in 1948 


Purchases by U.S. of foreign goods 
and services in 1948 are estimated at 
$8,300,000,000, This includes an esti. 
mated $6,000,000,000 worth of foreign 
coffee, copper, rubber, other raw ma- 
terials, foods and manufactured goods 
The value in dollars of the imports is ex- 
pected to be about the same as in 1947 
The quantity is expected to be larger, A 
noticeable drop in the price of raw ma- 
terials is assumed by official planners 

Estimated imports also include freight 
charges paid to foreign shipowners, the 
dollars spent by tourists in foreign lands, 
the income paid to foreign owners of U. §. 
investments. 

Excess of sales over purchases in 
1948 is estimated at $10,500,000,000 
This “export gap” really is the key to the 
effect of foreign trade on U. S. business 
It represents the extent to which sales 
abroad add to inflation, or support U.$ 
prices, at home. 

This export surplus in 1948 is to be 
about 7 per cent smaller than in 1947, 
even under these assumed conditions. 
Actually, the reduction may turn out ti 
be much greater than 7 per cent. The 
official reports are not available yet, 
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but in recent weeks there has been a fur- 
ther decline in foreign buying. Britain, 
Holland, even Latin America have cut 
back purchases here, to save dollars. 

A deep cut in foreign trade will have 
a marked effect on U. S. business. In size 
and strategic importance, foreign trade 
has been overshadowing some basic U. S. 
industries recently, Value of all construc- 
tion, including housing, was less than 
$13,000,000,000 in 1947. Exports were 
larger by half. Foreign trade has taken a 
place in U.S. business so important that 
no industry can safely ignore its trends. 

How foreigners pay for the goods 
they buy is a matter of general interest 
to businessmen. Foreigners’ own sales, 
according to the official estimates, will 
bring them less than half of the money 
they need to finance all the goods and 
services expected from the U. S. The chart 
on page 42 shows how officials think the 
deficit will be made up: 

Marshall Plan dollars are counted 
on to provide about 40 per cent of the 
deficit in other countries’ accounts with 
the U.S. That is $4,000,000,000. The 
estimate of Marshall Plan aid assumes the 
proposal will go through Congress on 
schedule, without drastic reduction. 

However, actual spending under the 
Marshall Plan in 1948 may amount to 
much less than $4,000,000,000. Even if 
the Marshall Plan is approved by Con- 
gress this spring, several months will 
elapse before an effective organization 
is able to start the Plan operating. Ad- 
ditional months will pass before con- 
tracts for goods are in effect, and be- 
fore money is being paid out. 

Other Government grants and loans 
are expected to provide another $3,500,- 
000,000 toward making up the gap in 
foreign trade. Included are loans by the 
Export-Import Bank, military-government 
programs in Germany and Japan, aid to 
China, interim aid to France, Italy and 
Austria. This means that above 70 per 
cent of the export surplus is to be fi- 
nanced by public funds, as estimated 
now, 

Private gifts and remittances from 
U.S. citizens to foreigners are estimated 
at about $600,000,000 in 1948. 

Private investments by U. S. citizens 
in foreign enterprises will total about 
$1,400,000,000 in 1948, if official esti- 
mates are correct. Loans through the In- 
temational Bank will amount to about 
$700,000,000, officials believe, The re- 
maining $700,000,000 is due to come 
from direct transactions with foreigners 
by U.S. investors. 

The estimate assumes a sizable speed- 
up in the flow of private dollars over- 
seas. About $1,543,000,000 of private 
U. S. funds was invested in foreign coun- 
tries from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1947. 

f this amount, about $750,000,000 
went to buy stocks and bonds. The bonds 
generally represented refunding of debt 
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+ PRINTING CALCULATOR 
"gives you” 


PRINTED FIGURE FACTS’ 


Management needs proved figure facts 
on which to base important decisions. The mul- 
titude of figure information necessary to run 
a business must be computed accurately. 
That's why Remington Rand's Printing Cal- 


*divides automatically 
and prints -7973>+4¢7 


‘See 
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ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calcu- multiplies electrically 


lating problems. > and prints — 799~x32@ 


Your facts are right the first time when 
the Printing Calculator produces your figures. 
This machine automatically prints on the tape 


each factor and answer of every calculation. | 


On the printed tape you have positive proof adds, subtracts 


and prints 
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of accuracy and a permanent record to which 
you can refer weeks or months later. 


Compact and simple to operate, the 
10-key Printing Calculator gives you com- 
plete, rapid figuring service. It multiplies and 
divides automatically, adds and subtracts — 





and prints each factor. 





Ask your Remington Rand representative 
for a demonstration, or write today for further 
information to Adding - Bookkeeping -Calcu- 
lating Machines Division, Department US-3, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Reninglon Rand 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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LONGER-WEARING WAXES 
Reduce the Preguency of Waring 
SAVE LABOR COSTS! 


In these days of high labor costs, it pays especially to choose waxes 
that require less frequent application. Finnell Waxes do because of 
their greater genuine wax content. Finnell-Kote Spirit Wax, for ex- 
ample, has a wax content three to four times greater than average 
floor wax. Such a wax not only affords better protection, but shows 
substantial savings in labor costs, on a year-to-year basis, as a result 
of fewer applications required. 


Finnell-Kote is a solid wax; so solid, in fact, that it must be heated to 
liquid form before it can be applied. Heating is done in a Finnell- 
Kote Dispenser attached to a Finnell Machine (see illustration below). 
The melted wax is fed to the floor through the center of the brush 
ring, and penetrates deeply while the machine gives uniform dis- 
tribution. Finnell-Kote sets in less than ten seconds, and polishes to 
a beautiful, non-skid finish. 


Finnell Liquid Kote is Finnell-Kote in thick liquid form. Has the 
same basic stock as Finnell-Kote and all its fine qualities. . . . Finnell 
Cream Kote is a semi-solid (heavier-bodied than paste wax) of same 
basic ingredients, et cetera, as Finnell-Kote. Can be applied hot. 
... Fino-Gloss is a water emulsion wax. Requires no polishing or 
buffing. Also supplied in Special Non-Skid and Waterproof Types. 


The complete Finnell line includes floor-maintenance equipment and supplies for 
every need—Combination Scrubber-Vacuum Machines and Portable Machines for 
wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing. dry cleaning, waxing, and 
A 600 Series Finnell polishing ... Mop Trucks, Steel-Wool Pads, and other 
“a oe for accessories... Cleansers specially developed for 
the greater speed of mechanical scrubbing ... Sealers 

and Waxes of every requisite type. 









For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3703 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 
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Special Keport 


on a variety of foreign enterprises—rail- 
roads, air lines, power projects, municipal 
utilities. 

Sale of assets by foreigners, princi- 
pally gold and dollar balances, will net 
them about $1,000,000,000 in 1948. 
That is less than one fourth the sum re- 
ceived from this source in 1947. Officials 
hold the opinion that, with the Marshall 
Plan in sight, other countries will be 
more reluctant than ever to sell off their 
gold and dollar balances. The 17 coun- 
tries participating in the Marshall Plan 
had more than $6,000,000,000 in gold 
and dollar balances as of June 30, 1947, 
according to unofficial estimates. 

If financing comes through as sched- 
uled, and no great change occurs in for- 
eign demand or foreign sales in the U. §S., 
foreign trade in 1948 will be a strong 
source of support for the U. S. boom. But 

















—Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 
A GOOD WAY TO GROW 
Lopsided—and unhealthy 


significant changes in the pattern of for- 
eign trade already are apparent. 

Exports are shifting more to indus- 
trial goods. This pattern emerged in the 
last three months of 1947. It is expected 
to be the pattern of exports under the 
Marshall Plan. 

Farm products already are in less de- 
mand for overseas shipment than at some 
recent periods. European food production 
is being aided by good weather. The 
U.S. farmer’s market overseas is being 
narrowed down. The Government's pur- 
chases of grain for export are largely com- 
pleted until the next crop season. Flour 
mills are reported to be feeling the slack- 
ening demand overseas. Some mills are 
going back to the five-day week, are out 
looking for business again. 

The extent of U.S. food exports m 
1948 provides one of the least certain 
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trade prospects for 1948. If crops are 
large all over the world, food exports may 
be cut back, setting up a farm surplus 
problem in the U. S. 

Industrial equipment and supplies, 
one the other hand, are to be in great 
demand all through 1948. Europe needs 
machine tools of all kinds, electric-power 
generating equipment, coal-mining gear, 
farm machinery, boxcars, locomotives. 
Jron and steel products will be taken, to 
the extent such products are available for 
export. 

Industrial equipment, iron and steel 
manufactures and farm machinery ac- 
counted for 25.4 per cent of all U.S. 
exports in the last three months of 1947, 
compared with 20.9 per cent in the 
same period of 1946. This trend is to 
increase in months ahead. 

Other products, such as automobiles, 
cotton, radios, textiles, apparently face a 
tightening market overseas. Export of 
autos and trucks was down in the last 
three months of 1947, despite the great 
desire for U.S. vehicles abroad. Euro- 
pean countries will increase their take of 
U.S. automotive equipment in 1948, 
with the help of Marshall Plan dollars. 
Canada and Latin America may not have 
the dollars to buy as freely, however. 

Shortage of dollars is the main reason 
for declining demand for some goods the 
U.S. offers. But competition from foreign 
producers, already cropping up here and 
there, also will increase as 1948 wears on. 

Import patterns probably are to 
change less than exports, in 1948. U.S. im- 
ports, over the years, have been divided 
almost equally into three main classes: 
raw materials, foodstuffs, semimanutac- 
tured and manufactured goods. During 
1948 the U. S. market will be the prime 
target for exporters of other, dollar-hun- 
gy countries. But foreign merchandise, 
when it competes in the U. S., is under 
the disadvantage of relatively high costs 
ind, often, poor quality. In raw materials, 
prices are under pressure already, as more 
ind more war areas bring back their out- 
put of rubber, petroleum, vegetable oils, 
copper, other products. 

The official intention is to expand im- 
ports as much as possible. Recent tariff 
concessions are a step in that direction. 
But imports, at best, will be far below 
‘xports, as now planned. 

financing the export gap remains 
the big problem in foreign trade. For- 
‘igners sold gold and dollar assets to 
lnance exports in 1947, just when do- 
mestic U.S. markets were weakening. 
That gave business a shot in the arm, may 
‘ave averted a recession. Officials expect 
trade to continue in 1948 on nearly the 
‘ame seale as last year because of an in- 
“ease in dollar loans and gifts to Europe 
and other areas 
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HETHER these baffled burglars 

W reform or not, your plant will 
be safer with Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence. Keep in mind that no job is 
too large or too small for Cyclone... 
and that it’s the most widely used 
property protection fence in the 
world. 

You get years of worry-free pro- 
tection with Cyclone. Its heavy con- 
struction and expert design give it 
the stamina to overcome difficult 
conditions of terrain and weather. 
Posts stay in line. Rails won’t buckle. 
Gates won’t drag. 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon 





Let our factory-trained engineers 
assist you in choosing the best type 
of fence for the job. There’s no charge 
or obligation for their service in 
planning, or estimating costs. 

You'll find it helpful, too, to have 
a copy of our free illustrated fact- 
book, “Your Fence.” 32 pages of 
practical data on all types of U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence and other property 
safeguards. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below for your copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


and send it to: 














Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-38 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose anv 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 





Name..... CO cccccecccccecocccoceces rere r err eri rr eer rere err 
AddreS8. coccccccccccccccce eee cccccecccccc esc ccccccccecsccces 
Citys .is mubddddetaddccadad autceue Sdeatse GRatwnddadiewsen 
Interested in fencing: 7 Industrial: [ School; [ Playground: 
LE} Residence, Approximatelys cic <cic cbc oe dacccddvesaosiees feet. 
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SIGNS OF EMPLOYMENT DROP 


Faint indications of a rise in 
unemployment are appearing. 
It's still too early, though, to tell 
whether a trend is on. 

Claims for unemployment in- 
surance have been increasing, 
but most of the employment de- 
cline is seasonal. 

Exceptions, however, are in 
manufacturing, in mining and in 
construction industries, where de- 
clines are greater than usual for 
this time of year. 


An increase in unemployment, now 
showing up in official reports, is being 
studied for indications of a business 
setback. The question is how much is 
due to seasonal factors and how much 
represents uncertainty in business. 

What is happening is this: 

Unemployment-compensation 
claims have been increasing in recent 
weeks. Claims filed in the week ending 
February 7 totaled 1,723,700, as_re- 
ported by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. This is an increase of 24,700 in 
one week and of nearly 75,000 in four 
weeks. However, incomplete reports for 
the week ending February 14 indicate 
a reversal of this upward trend for that 
week. The figures for the first week of 
February include claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits filed with the States, the 
Veterans’ Administration and the rail- 
road employes’ program. 

Employment in industries other than 
farming declined 1,113,000 between mid- 
December and mid-January, when it 
reached 42,953,000. The Bureau _ of 
Labor Statistics, reporting this, cautions 
against reading too much significance 
into the figures because, it says, the de- 
cline in total employment is due to sea- 
sonal factors. When adjustments are 
made for seasonal variation, nonfarm em- 
ployment in January is shown to have 
been at a record high. 

Manufacturing industries taken sep- 
arately, on the other hand, showed a drop 
beyond the usual seasonal decline. Jan- 
uary employment in manufacturing was 
15,831,000, a decrease of 120,000 in one 
month. 
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More-Than-Seasonal Decline in Some Fields 
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EWAN CLAGUE, LABOR STATISTICS CHIEF 
He sees a test of employment trends before Easter 


Fewer production workers were re- 
ported for January, 1948, than for Janu- 
ary, 1947, in several industries, including 
electrical machinery, food, tobacco, rub- 
ber products, nonferrous metals and trans- 
portation equipment except autos. 

Mining employment also went down 
5,000 in a month, to 893,000. This was 
greater than the customary January de- 
cline. 

Construction was another field in 
which pay rolls dropped more than sea- 
sonally. In January, there were 1,645,000 
workers in building construction, 143,000 
fewer than in December. Bad weather 
contributed to this decline. 

Offsetting, to some extent, the de- 
creases in these fields were gains recorded 
in January by some other industries, such 
as iron and steel, machinery except elec- 
trical, autos, lumber, furniture, petroleum, 
leather products and printing and pub- 
lishing. Service industries also showed a 
gain for the month, adding 29,000 
workers, to reach a new total of 4,717,- 
000. Less-than-seasonal declines were re- 
ported by other groups, including trans- 
portation and public utilities, trade, fi- 
nance, service and government. 

The meaning of these employment 
figures is open to some speculation. 


Business uncertainty may have de- 
veloped in some industries. For example, 
a slackening off of production in auto tires, 
electrical household appliances and some 
other manufactures is taking place, as 
output catches up with demand. In some 
other businesses, lack of materials prob- 
ably caused the cutback in employment. 

Price breaks in some farm products 
did not occur in time to influence the 
employment figures reported by the Gov- 
ernment so far. The commodity markets 
broke in the first week of February. If 
the price weakness spreads to other seg- 
ments of the economy, the result is ex- 
pected to be a further increase in unem- 
ployment. 

In blaming seasonal factors for the 
decline in employment, Ewan Clague, 
head of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
says that the mid-January drop was due 
chiefly to the release of temporary work 
ers hired for the Christmas season. In 
addition, he thinks unusually severe 
weather conditions throughout the cout 
try, forcing some plants to shut down, 
caused many layoffs. 

But, in such fields as mining, manufac- 
turing and construction, declines in em 
ployment were greater than normal. Also, 
the later figures on the number of ur 
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employment-compensation claims being 
fled show that layoffs were continuing 
into February. 

Other indications of what is ahead in 
the employment picture may appear dur- 
ing the pre-Easter buying season. Mr. 
Clague expects this period to provide a 
test of consumer reaction to the current 
price situation. He thinks that fluctuations 
in commodity prices so far have had no 
visible effects on employment. 

Inventory buying also will be a guide- 
post. If business firms stop purchasing in 
the expectation that they will be able to 
buy goods later at lower prices, produc- 
tion will slow up in some lines, leading 
to further unemployment. 


STRIKE PREVENTION: 
COMING COURT TEST 


The National Labor Relations Board’s 
power to prevent or to stop strikes is 
approaching a crucial test. A federal court 
has just ruled constitutional an injunction 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act. Next, the 
court must decide whether to order the 
AFL Typographical Union to end _ its 
strikes in Chicago and elsewhere while 
the Labor Board is holding hearings and 
deciding whether the union has violated 
the law. 

The current case is developing along 
these lines: 

An injunction, if granted by the In- 
dianapolis federal court, may include an 
order directing international officials of 
the Typographical Union not to support 
the current strikes, and not to call new 
oes. Much will depend upon how far 
the court goes in specifying what type 
of union activity is to be halted. The 
NLRB’s request for an injunction charges 
the union with a number of allegedly il- 
legal actions, including demands for a 
“closed shop” and “featherbed” practices. 
The request does not mention strikes 
over Wage issues. 

A strike over wages thus might 
not be covered by an injunction, and 
wion officials, apparently anticipating 
that possibility, talk of continuing their 
strikes by declaring wages the sole issue. 
The court, however, might rule that 
strikes actually are over union demands 
that violate the law, and that the strikes 
themselves therefore are illegal. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court is 
to be taken if an injunction is issued to 
restrain strike action. 

_Awar chest to support a long battle 
is being collected by the Typographical 
Union, Its members have voted to au- 

onze a special assessment of 4% per 
cent of their weekly pay checks to finance 
the strikes, The biggest walkout has been 
under way since November in Chicago, 
volving major newspapers, but printers 
ue on strike in other cities and threaten- 
ig to strike in still others. 

war chest may be a deciding 
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factor in the whole dispute. If the court 
orders officials of the international union 
not to pay out strike benefits from the 
fund, the effectiveness of the strikes will 
be drastically reduced. Union officials 
boast that, if the order does not prohibit 
such payments, the walkouts can be con- 
tinued for “three years” or more. 


LACK OF PATTERN 
IN 3D-ROUND RAISES 


Employers in many industries appar- 
ently are to have more leeway in fixing 
the size of third-round wage increases. 
Unions seem less inclined than in previ- 
ous rounds to try to force the same pat- 
tern of increases upon all companies in 
those industries. Pay demands now being 
submitted range generally between 20 
and 30 cents an hour. 

Wage settlements are expected to 
show more variety than the demands. 
Industries that have signed up so far 
are getting a wide range of settlement 
figures, and this lack of uniformity prob- 
ably will continue in the larger industries 
yet to negotiate. Most of the early third- 
round settlements run between 5 and 10 
cents an hour, with some above and 
some below that range. 

No co-ordination in wage negotia- 
tions is taking place, so far, among the 
“Big Three” of the CIO: Steelworkers, 
Auto Workers and Electrical Workers. 
It seems to be a case of each union for 
itself in making demands and in reaching 
settlements. 

Business prospects of the employer 
or industry probably will have more to 
do with fixing the wage figure this time 
than in the two other postwar rounds. 
An employer who can show the union 
that business is falling off, or is about 
to decline, may be able to settle for a 


smaller raise than would be acceptable 
to unions in fields where business pros- 
pects look good. 

The steel industry is being told by 
the CIO Steelworkers that steel-fabri- 
cating plants will not necessarily be ex- 
pected to grant the same increase given 
by the United States Steel Corp. Practice 
in the past has been for the union to 
negotiate a wage increase with Big Steel 
and then to insist that the rest of the 
industry accept the same _ settlement. 
Steel fabricators demanded the right to 
work out their own wage deals, on an 
individual-plant basis, and this privilege 
now seems to have been granted. The 
union, in effect, is giving up industry- 
wide bargaining. 

Whether the various other steel-pro- 
ducing mills will be allowed to settle for 
less than U.S. Steel, however, remains 
in doubt. The union is expected to try 
to induce employers in the industry, such 
as Eugene Grace, of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., and Frank Purnell, of Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co., to meet whatever 
figure is agreed to by Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, of U.S. Steel. 

Steel negotiations are due to take 
place during April, but the union is 
pledged by its contract not to strike 
before April 30, 1949. The no-strike 
clause gives employers more opportunity 
to hold out against uniformity, especially 
in the fabricating part of the industry. 

In autos, there also is a new tech- 
nique in negotiating. Instead of filing 
identical demands on every firm in the 
industry, CIO’s United Auto Workers are 
presenting different proposals to General 
Motors Corp. and Chrysler Corp. De- 
mands on other firms also are likely to 
vary considerably. Negotiations are to go 
on simultaneously with General Motors 
and Chrysler. Pattern-setting negotiations 
in this industry formerly were presided 


PRESIDENTS PURNELL, GRACE AND FAIRLESS 
What Mr. Fairless grants will be sought from his fellow steelmakers 








MAKE A BUSINESS 
TRIP BY AIR 


Would you like to make a business trip 
by private plane—absolutely FREE? 

No, we're not crazy. We just think 
that flying you on an actual business 
trip is the best way to prove the amaz- 
ing speed, comfort, and convenience of 
the all-metal, 4-place Ryan Navion. In 
this way, without taking a minute of 
your time from your business, we can 
best demonstraté the many advantages 
this practical plane can give you and 
your company, business, or profession. 

All we ask in return is a tew minutes 
during the flight to explain to you how 
the 150 mph Navion costs no more than 
a car to drive, and how businessmen 
everywhere are finding that this rugged, 
safe, easy-to-fly plane is a money-maker 
for them. 

You are, of course, under no obliga- 
tion to us. If you’re interested in either 
a business trip or an airport demonstra- 
tion, simply drop us a note on your busi- 
ness letterhead, and we'll have our 
nearest dealer get in touch with you. 








RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 
1103 Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, Calif. 
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over by General Motors President C. E. 
Wilson and UAW President Walter 
Reuther. Other firms usually fell in line. 
This time Mr. Reuther seems to be at- 
tempting to play one firm against another, 
in hope that one will come through with 
an acceptable raise that can be held up 
to the other as an example. 

Railroads, too, are being told that 
they face a different sort of wage de- 
mand. Unions of nonoperating workers 
are preparing to ask for a 40-hour week 
at the same pay now received for 48 
hours. No attempt apparently is being 
made to line up the railroad unions’ de- 
mands with those of other labor groups. 
However, a cost-of-living raise may be 
asked, in addition to the higher hourly 
rates sought through the reduction of the 
work week. The railroad demands are 
due to be filed about April 1. 

These new negotiations are coming 
before the completion of the second 
round in this industry. The 17 non- 
operating unions and two operating 
groups last year accepted a 15-cent pay 
increase, but three other operating unions 
rejected it as insufficient. Their dispute 
is pending before a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board. A strike is threatened in 
April, but probably will be averted. 

Meat-packing firms also were faced 
with a strike threat when the CIO Pack- 
inghouse Workers refused to accept the 
9-cents-an-hour raise negotiated by AFL 
and independent unions, The CIO orig- 
inally asked 29 cents, but was reported 
to have modified this later to 19 cents. 

Shipping lines operating out of At- 
lantic and Gulf ports have just been told 
by an arbitrator that they must give a 
raise of 6.3 per cent to employes repre- 
sented by the CIO National Maritime 
Union. The NMU had demanded a raise 
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of 25 per cent under a wage-reopening F I 
clause in its contract. The employers anj § > 
union agreed to accept the arbitrators J Ha 
decision. This award is further indica. sti 


tion that unions in the third round are § a 
getting considerably less than they are § alo 

-manding. ia 
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METHOD FOR VOTE | * 
DURING A WALKOUT | =! 


: : : ‘ ises 

A partial solution has just been found ach 
by the National Labor Relations Board 7 jake 
to one of the most troublesome jobs 


a, B su 
handed to it by the Taft-Hartley Act | pe 
The problem is to decide which strikers nlac 


if any, can vote in a bargaining election » 
called during a union walkout. A 

The question is of importance chief soug 
where rival unions are competing for Pte 
bargaining rights. It is to be of interest ent 
to more employers and workers when halle 
employment slacks off and there is more 9 CI 
competition for jobs. It then will be J yj 
easier for an employer to replace strikers chini 
with other employes. re 

An example of how NLRB intends grit, 
to handle this problem is offered in the Biya} 
first decision issued on the point by the any 
Board. that | 

A strike over wages was called by the F pent 
Machinists Union, headed by Harvey § be p 
Brown, against the Pipe Machinery Co. § 4 fy, 
plant at Cleveland, in February, 1947 Th 
However, the company replaced some of | first 
the strikers with new workers, and the § these 
plant continued to operate. 





A rival union, the P. M. Co. Inde f ~ 
pendent Union, asked the company to NLRI 
negotiate an agreement. Company 0t § P . 
ficials declined unless it won an NLRB § ms 
bargaining election among employes. | ibe 

rs ar 


Then this question arose: Which em- 
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GENERAL MOTORS’ C. E. WILSON, UAW‘s WALTER REUTHER M, 
This time the agreement they reach may not set a general pattern Th 
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opening  ployes in the plant and which strikers 
ts and © were eligible to vote under the Taft- 
itrator’s |) Hartley Act? The Act provides that in a 
indica- | trike over wage questions a striker who 
und are has been replaced by a permanent em- 


they are love is not eligible to vote in a bar- “ |. 
vaining election. It is not always clear, est K J) OW) 
however, which strikers have been re- ‘ 
YTE | placed by permanent workers. 
A temporary worker, hired during a 
strike but laid off afterward, also prom- ‘a C ig T pmemee 
U UT ises to give NLRB administrative head- : OS VM a Nr) . 
’n found © aches. A striker whose job has been 
is Board © taken by such a temporary worker is not 
me jobs supposed to lose his vote. And another 
ley Act question is whether the temporary re- 
strikers placement gets a vote in the election if 
election f jt comes while he still is in the plant. 
A way out of these difficulties is 
e chiely | sought by NLRB in an order for an elec- 

















ting tor tion for this plant. It will allow all pres- 
interest | ent employes to vote. It also will give 
rs when § ballots to all strikers. 


is more > Challenges of individual voters then 
will be | will be allowed. For example, the Ma- 
> strikers |) chinists probably will challenge many, 
if not all, of the employes hired since the 

} intends § strike started. On the other hand, the 
d in the  iyal union or the company can challenge 
t by the F any or all of the strikers on the ground 
that they have been replaced by perma- 

d by the § pent employes. Challenged ballots will 
Harvey § he put to one side and not counted, 


_ Fat first. | a 

y, 194i The outcome, then, is to depend | ’ 

some 0!" first upon the unchallenged ballots. If 1. 1 be 

and the § these give one union a clear majority of c mM COU] ap 1 

the total number of ballots, this union 

~ wins bargaining rights. Otherwise, | - 

pany © © NLRB will be forced to decide which of ; . 

pany © ee challenged ballots is to be counted the | ‘e) 
NLRB | ged bale ; , / 

ae on the basis of which strikers or work- ba I d , “yr 
’ ers are eligible. 
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Take your choice from the complete line of 
electrically driven and hand- operated models. 
Your Mimeograph distributor's name is in the 
classified section of your phone book. 


—Del Ankers 
MACHINISTS’ CHIEF BROWN 
The NLRB said all could vote 
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Business activity, now below the 
rate in December, is recovering 
part of its loss. Gains, however, are 
spotty so far and are due to im- 
proved weather conditions. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
93.6 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended February 28, up from 
92.5 the previous week. 

Auto output jumped to 109,157 in the 
week ended February 21, from 
83,996 the previous week. 

Factory output, however, slipped 
from 196.3 to 195.8 on the U.S. 
News--World Report indicator in 
the week ended February 21. 

Department-store sales rose to 283 
on the U.S. News--World Report 
indicator, a gain of 3 per cent from 
the previous week but still 6 per 
cent below the record level of 
November and December. 

Soft spots that developed in January, 
particularly in trade, are now com- 
ing to light in official indexes. 

Retail-store sales fell to a rate of 
$126,000,000,000 per year in 
January, down 1 per cent from De- 
cember. 

Weakness was pronounced in some 
lines. Apparel-store sales were 7 per 
cent below December and only 2 
per cent above a year ago. General- 
merchandise store sales, including 
sales of department stores, fell 8 per 
cent in December. Home furnishings 
—largely household appliances and 
radios—were down 5 per cent. 

Price rises in January supported sales 
in other lines. Foodstore sales, for 
example, rose 2 per cent, about the 
amount of the price increase. 
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Manufacturers’ Shipments 
And New Orders 
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The production drop will not appear 
fully in official indexes until Febru- 
ary. Industrial output in January, 
measured by the Federal Reserve 
index, repeated the postwar record 
of 192 set in November and De- 
cember. 

Prices now are drifting lower. 

Basic commodity prices eased a bit in 
cash trading between February 20 
and 24, despite a recovery in grains. 

Wholesale prices fell to 159.2 on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index in 
the week ended February 21. It 
was the second successive loss, put- 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


ACTIVITY 


ting the index nearly 4 per cent 
below the January peak. Food 
prices fell 1.7 per cent and were 
nearly 7 per cent below their peak. 

Mixed currents carried some indus- 
trial-goods prices up, some down. 
The iron-and-steel products index 
rose only 1 per cent as a result of 
the recent rise of $5 per ton on 
semifinished-steel products. Leather 
prices fell 1.4 per cent, hide prices 
6 per cent. 

The cost of living, based on unofficial 
estimates, was down to 166.8 on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index on 
February 15, about 1.2 per cent be- 
low the January 15 peak. Food 
prices were 3.5 per cent lower. 

Wages of manufacturing workers rose 
to a record high of $1.29 an hour in 
January. 

Business caution is still evident. 

Bank loans to business shrank $69,- 
000,000 in the week ended Febru- 
ary 18 and were $106,000,000 be- 
low December 24. The drop since 
Christmas, however, was chiefly in 
New York City. 

New orders received by manufac- 
turers, shown in the top chart, 
turned down in December. Their 
level is only a little above that of 
early 1947, while shipments are 
much higher. Unfilled orders appar- 
ently are being reduced. 

Forward commitments by business, 
particularly for inventories and plant 
and equipment, must continue large 
if the boom is to last. Effect of the 
recent break in prices upon business 
spending is not yet known, but will 
be revealed in the period just ahead. 
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: for printability 


To pressmen, Levelcoat printability 
means beautiful, dependable per- 
U formance, run after run. To adver- 
tisers it is an assurance that the 
most carefully wrought effects will 
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Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in these grades. Trufectt, 
Kimfectt, Multifectt and Rotofectt. 
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Six Workers +E-M Foresight =Five Heroes 


Employers Mutuals 
Job Safety Training seemed 
“dull stuff’ until the moment 
of tense drama came... 


All six men of the power-line crew had 
received Employers Mutuals safety train- 
ing... wondered whether such “dull rou- 
tine stuff” was necessary, until one day— 


A severe electric shock hurtled one of 
their number from a pole, his clothing 
aflame. His five mates, ready for such 
emergency, quickly beat out the flames, 
loosened his clothing. induced artificial 
respiration, had him well on the way to 


recovery within a half hour. 


Each received a gold watch from Em- 
plovers Mutuals in recognition of his 
part in saving a fellow worker's life. 


Throughout industry, in every type of 
business, thousands of men and women 
are taught such life-saving practices, 
trained how to act in an emergency by 
Emplovers Mutuals engineers and indus- 
trial nurses. 


Skill in accident prevention. control of 
industrial health hazards. development 
of first aid programs . . . all are accom- 
plished with a tactful, human approach 
that builds good will and makes Employ- 
ers Mutuals services unique in the insur- 


ance field. 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s 
Compensation— Public Liability—Auto- 
mobile—Group Health and Aeccident— 
Burglary—Plate Glass— Fidelity Bonds— 
and other casualty insurance. Fire—Ex- 
tended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


Employers Mutuals Policies Protect Lives, Health and Property 





Your plant accident experience materially 
affects the cost of your workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. Send for Employ- 
ers Mutuals’ booklet, “Safety Engineer- 
ing.’ It explains the importance of such 
facilities and experience in keeping your 
accidents under control. Also be sure to 
haveour DictionaryofInsurance Terms.” 
It will help you to understand the pro- 
visions of your policies. Send for these 
valuable, informative booklets on your 
letterhead—or call your local Employers 


Mutuals man. 
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Tax cuts for individuals are 
coming. Tax overhauling, too, 
may get started in 1948. 

Revision bill, being written in 
House, is aimed at tax reform, 
not tax reduction. Emphasis is on 
taxes affecting business. 

Rules on stock options, averag- 
ing of losses, employe pension 
plans may be changed. Excises 
are to stay about where they are. 
No relief from capital-gains tax 
is in sight. 

Two tax bills are being drafted in 
Congress. One of these bills proposes 
tax reduction, affecting all individual 
taxpayers. The other is aimed at tax 
reform, overhauling various trouble- 
some provisions of tax law affecting 
business taxpavers as well as individ- 
uals, 

Tax reduction gets priority. A bill 
offering individuals tax savings of 
$6,500,000,000 a year already has been 
passed by the House. That bill now is 
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TAX ADVISER COLIN F. STAM 
... drafts reforms for business levies 
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NEXT STEPS TOWARD TAX RELIEF 


Plans for Individuals Soon, Business Later 


being rewritten and scaled down by the 
Senate Finance Committee. In its final 
form, it is likely to provide tax cuts of 
around $4,000,000,000 a year. 

At that level, the cut is almost sure to 
become law. Now that it appears the 
final bill will offer only moderate tax 
cuts, Administration opposition appears 
to be weakening. Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, the Administra- 
tion’s Senate leader, is telling Republican 
tax leaders that a $4,000,000,000 tax 
bill may get Democratic support in the 
Senate. He suggests that the Finance 
Committee get together on a tax plan 
that can win bipartisan backing. 

This leads to speculation that Mr. 
Truman may decide, after all, not to 
veto the tax-cut bill. But even if he does, 
the House and Senate probably will vote 
to override. 

The tax-reduction bill, when it comes, 
probably will be dated back to Jan. 1, 
1948. These provisions are to be ex- 
pected: 

Income splitting between hus- 
band and wife for tax purposes. 

Higher personal exemptions. 

Estate tax and gift tax relief on 
transfers of property between man 
and wife. 

Percentage reductions for all tax- 
payers. 

Tax reform is to move on a slower 
schedule. It is not to be allowed to inter- 
fere with the tax-reduction bill, which 
gets top billing in Republican planning 
for 1948. If tax reform gets in the way, 
it will be sidetracked. 

However, tax leaders of both the 
House and Senate see a tax-revision bill 
as a distinct possibility for this year. The 
idea is to make a start on a general over- 
hauling of tax laws, a project that will 
have to be stretched out over a period 
of years. The bill providing that start is 
at present being drafted by Colin F. 
Stam, who heads Congress’s corps of tax 
advisers. 

The bill is to be offered soon by Repre- 
sentative Knutson (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr. Knutson wants to limit this bill 
to changes that will cost little or nothing 
in Treasury revenue. Individual tax re- 
ductions get first call on any revenue 
that can be spared. Also, to avoid run- 
ning risks in this first try at general tax 
revision, Mr. Knutson is shying away 
from highly controversial proposals. 


Tax changes, thus, will be held with- 
in rather narrow limits if Mr. Knutson 
has his way. The general-revision bill 
still is in the early stages of drafting. 
However, from preliminary discussions, 
it is possible to get a line on what that 
bill may contain. These points, among 
others, are getting attention: 

Carry-forward of business losses. 
The proposal here is a five-year or seven- 
year carry-forward to average out losses 
in good years and bad. This would sub- 
stitute for the present two-year carry- 
back and two-year carry-forward, which 
both the Treasury and the congressional 
tax staff think inadequate. A similar av- 
eraging system for individuals is urged. 

Stock options. Under present Treas- 
ury rulings, an employe who gets an 
option to buy stock in his company must 
pay the full income tax rate on any gain 
in the stock’s value between the time he 
gets the option and the time he takes it 
up. There are demands, which may get 
Treasury support, to reverse that by law, 
making such a gain subject only to the 
capital-gains rate. 

Pension plans. Proposals to give 
easier tax treatment to employe pension 
plans are being studied. Corporations’ 
payments into pension funds are de- 
ductible as business expense. There is 
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REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
. . » puts tax cuts ahead 
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GL GORE 


SP INKLERS 
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THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Sprinklers you know that 
FIRE can’t step in and destroy 
the many UNinsurable values of 
your business. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADEL°HIA 
Oftices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News--World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Atias Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com 
mon Ste-k of Atlas Corporation, 
payable March 20, 1948, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business February 27, 1948. 


Water A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
February 17, 1948. 


























THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Ny 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 
1948, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 5, 1948. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 


— 





382nd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 














January 30, 1948 
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support in Congress for extending the 
same privilege to unincorporated busi- 
nesses. Also, there are proposals to per- 
mit employes to deduct, for tax purposes, 
any money they contribute to pension 
plans. Then any pensions later received 
by employes would be taxed as income. 

Research expense. In some recent 
cases, the Treasury has refused to allow 
costs of research, development and sales 
promotion as current-expense deductions 
for tax purposes. Instead, companies 
have been required to spread these de- 
ductions over a period of years. Congress 
is being urged to write into law a guar- 
antee that such an expense can be de- 
ducted in the year in which the outlay 
is made. 

Depreciation. An idea often heard in 
Congress is to let the taxpayer himself 
determine how rapidly to write off the 
value of any given asset for tax purposes. 
However, that proposal is not likely to 
get in the 1948 tax bill, because tax 
leaders fear the revenue consequences. 
Their theory is that taxpayers would 
lump their depreciation of assets into 
this period when profits and taxes are 
high. 

Excises. There is great pressure for 
reducing or dropping some excises, espe- 
cially those on transportation, telephone 
and telegraph charges, furs, cosmetics, 
luggage, jewelry and some admission 
charges. Tax leaders, however, are afraid 
to open the door to excise changes be- 
cause of the heavy revenue involved. At 
present rates, excises produce about 
$7,300,000,000 a year. Congress prob- 
ably will leave the excise structure about 
as it is. 

Capital gains. There is some demand 
in Congress for lower capital-gains rates. 
Another idea is to permit taxpayers to 
deduct from ordinary income, for tax 
purposes, up to 25 per cent of any cap- 
ital losses. On the other hand, there are 
those who would tighten up the capital- 
gains tax system. Congress’s decision 
probably will be to leave the rates and 
rules just as they are. 

Taxation of aliens. Congress has re- 
ceived many complaints that aliens, ac- 
tually living in this country but claiming 
to be nonresidents, have escaped tax- 
ation on big profits made in U.S. mar- 
kets. Chances are strong that the laws 
will be tightened to prevent such eva- 
sion. One suggestion is to make the tax 
laws apply alike to citizens and to aliens 
who maintain residence in this country 
for as much as three months out of each 
year. 

Life insurance companies. Congress 
and the Treasury, working with a com- 
mittee of insurance executives, are try- 
ing to devise a new formula for applying 
the income tax to life insurance com- 
panies. Under the present system, most 


—— 


of these firms are entitled to deductions 
that completely exempt them from fed. 
eral taxes on 1947 earnings. Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder recently called 
on Congress to correct this situation. 

Co-operatives. Congress is being 
urged by private business groups to re- 
move the tax exemption now allowed to 
co-operatives and business enterprises 
owned by educational, religious and 
charitable organizations. This is one of 
the hottest of all the current tax issues, 
The whole question of the tax position 
of such groups is likely to be passed 
over until 1949 or later. 

Only a start on the big job of over. 
hauling the tax laws is to be attempted 
in 1948. At best, it will take many years 
to complete that job. The trouble is that 
most of Congress’s tax-revision ideas cost 
money. With continuing high-cost Goy. 
ernment, there is not to be much leeway 
for tax reduction in the next few years, 


BILLIONS FOR HOMES 
IN McCARTHY BILL 


A new housing program, revising the 
present mortgage-insurance system and 
offering new billions in federal loans, 
grants and guarantees, is being consid- 
ered in Congress. 

This plan has been proposed by Sen- 
ator McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
vice chairman of the Joint Housing Com- 
mittee. 

Aid to builders. In addition to pro- 
viding direct federal aid for slum clear- 
ance, the McCarthy bill seeks to enlist 
private capital for housing projects by 
guaranteeing a return on such invest- 
ments. Unlike the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill, the McCarthy bill makes no 
provision for housing projects to be 
owned and operated by public agencies. 

For veterans’ housing, the McCarthy 
bill would extend for another year the 
mortgage-insurance program under Title 
6 of the Federal Housing Act, and would 
authorize another $2,000,000,000 ot 
mortgage coverage. At least half of that 
would be earmarked for rental housing. 
To help hold costs down, insurance on 
dwellings for one to four families would 
be based on “value” instead of the pres- 
ent basis of “necessary current cost.” On 
big rental projects, the amount of the 
mortgage guarantee could not exceed 9 
per cent of the estimated replacement 
cost on the basis of prices that prevailed 
at the end of 1947. : 

For others, the bill would authorize 90 
per cent coverage on 25-year loans to 
finance homes appraised at $7,000 or 
less. The present limit is $6,000. On 
homes appraised at $7,000 to $11,000, 
the bill would authorize 90 per cent oD 
the first $7,000 and 80 per cent on the 
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est, The limit now is 90 per cent on the 
gst $6,000 and 80 per cent on the rest 
p to $10,000. 

Public agencies could get mortgage 
insurance up to $50,000,000 for shim- 
dearance rental projects. The present 
limit is $5,000,000. 

A secondary market for GI and FHA 
ans would be created in areas where 
edit is scarce. The purpose is to assure 
banks and other private lenders that 
they will be able to unload mortgage 
paper whenever they need cash. This 
matket would be provided by a new 
wency, the National Home Mortgage 
Corp. The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
st year lost its authority to serve as a 
econdary market for GI loans and ap- 
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SENATOR McCARTHY 


... a plan for more homes 


parently is about to be taken out of the 
market for FHA loans. 

A guaranteed return would be of- 
teed to investors in low-rent housing 
projects. Rent schedules, to be approved 
by FHA, would provide a return of 
about 3% per cent. Also, if rents are held 
below $50 in cities or $40 in other areas, 
the investor's earnings would be tax 
exempt. 
on slum clearance, the bill would 
poet up a system of loans and grants to 
ielp local agencies acquire and prepare 
ueas for development. Projects would 
be built and run by private groups. For 
ans, $1,000,000,000 would be author- 
ized between now and 1953. For grants, 
limited to two thirds of the cost of buy- 
ig and preparing the land, the bill 
would authorize $100,000,000 a year for 
the next five years. 
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Multiply your profits 
by increasing your own efficiency! 


With SouNDScRiBER at their elbows, 
tens of thousands of busy execu- 
tives are saving hours of time... 
saving money . . . multiplying prof- 
its by increasing their own efficiency 
... all at low-cost convenience! 
Instantly available, SOUNDSCRIBER 
gives you a “DO-IT-NOW”’ solution 
to dictating problems... does it 
better than any other dictation 
method. No need to wait for a busy 
secretary—nor to keep her waiting 
while interruptions delay your dic- 
tation. Letters, memos, instructions 
—even telephone conversations— 









SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating Cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 

3 4 distributor, listed under 
“SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 


are handled by SOUNDSCRIBER . . . 
quickly, conveniently . . . turning 
delays and lost motion into profits 
... freeing you and your sétcretary 
for the essentials of other business 
requirements. 

Discover NOW... why SOUND- 
SCRIBER proved performance is unique 
in the field of modern dictation; 
why SOUNDSCRIBER is the accepted 
method for speeding business rou- 
tine in thousands of busy organi- 
zations. The coupon will bring 
you proof of its profit potentials in 


your business. 


a 
Mee, 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORM 
New Haven 4, Conn. 








Send me informatio 









Address 





Dept. US-3 
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, Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Another general upturn in prices is a more and more doubtful prospect. 

Reaction to a price boost in semifinished-steel items shows that. This in- 
crease demonstrated just how price conscious the public and politicians are. 

The steel-price rise actually was a minor affair. It affected only a tiny 
fraction of steel output. Yet it touched off investigations all over the lot. 

The reaction is strong evidence of growing consumer resistance to rising 
prices. People are tired of high prices. Public officials are aware of this 
attitude. Producers are likely to hesitate in marking up prices in the future. 
And they are very likely to show more resistance to union wage demands. 





Commodity prices actually show more signs of decline than of increases. 

Grain prices, which dropped spectacularly, seem to point to a trend. 

Other foods have been in a price decline for some time. They include eggs, 
poultry, potatoes, oranges, canned juices, canned fruits, canned vegetables. 

Coffee and cocoa are down from their highs. Sugar prices are lower. 

Grain futures are not much above prospective price-Support levels. 

These developments indicate food prices definitely have passed their peak. 
Meat may be an exception. Meat supply won't increase. But meat demand may fall. 














Other basic raw materials have dropped in price, too. Cotton, cottonseed 
oil, flaxseed, hides, rosin, rubber, tallow and wool tops are trending lower. 

Metal prices, except for semifinished steel, are not rising. Copper, lead, 
and zine prices haven't changed for months. Even steel scrap is steadying. 

The whole range of prices for basic raw materials shows very little tend- 
ency to rise. This probably is a sign that the price boom has about spent it- 
self. It also is a sign that costs of production may be stabilizing. 








In addition, there is more evidence of an increasing supply of goods. 
Radio table sets are in surplus and other sets can be easily obtained. 
Deep-freeze units, washing machines, refrigerators, Stoves and other goods 
of the durable type appear to be adequate for demand at current prices. 
Sales of soft goods, clothing, shoes, draperies are declining in volume. 
Used-car market is far less active. Cars are backing up in dealers’ lots. 
Expensive automobiles can be purchased without much of a waiting period. 
It appears that a year and a half of near-capacity output--since the middle 
of 1946--has gone a long way to fill backed-up consumer wants. The sellers’ 
market is moving slowly to a buyers’ market. In the end, this shift means that 
price competition will develop, that price markups will be scanty. 

















There are no Signs yet, however, that the boom is nearing an early end. 

Industrial production continued at peak levels through January. 

Increased output of durable goods is expected for February. Bad weather 
Slowed up January production in-automobile plants, steel mills, coal mines. 

Nondurable output is rising, particularly for cotton goods, paper, oil. 

Several more months of high activity is indicated by present trends. Not 
until after midyear, anyway, is the passing of the price peak likely to be re- 
flected in any widespread cutbacks in production or any large-scale layoffs. 














But there are some indications of spottiness in the production pattern. 
Shoe output is down considerably in recent weeks. The drop in production 
of shoes is believed to be a major factor in the recent decline in hide prices. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Clothing plants making low-priced goods are laying off some help. 

One automobile plant is cutting out a second shift. Another auto maker re- 
ports that a considerable easing in the supply of sheet steel is expected. 

New lumber orders are below current production by about 5 per cent. 

Machine-tool orders are off by as much as 50 per cent in some cases. 

These spotty signs, coupled with price weaknesses, give further evidence 
that the boom is leveling off, that the next definite turn will be downward. 














Two factors--wage raises and tax cuts--could affect the price trend. Each 
would give spenders more money, enable them to bid up prices of goods. 

Wage increases appear to be definitely on the way. Unions are demanding 
from 20 to 30 cents an hour more from most of the country's large industries. 

Wage settlements, however, are likely to be considerably below demands. 
Settlements to date usually have ranged between 5 and 10 cents an hour. 

Settlement pattern probably will vary from industry to industry. 

Employers are likely to put up more resistance now than a year ago. Price 
rises are not so easy now as a cover for higher costs. Unions realize this. 

Wage outlook is for a smaller round of increases than in the last two years. 
First round brought an average of 18% cents an hour. Second round was for 15 
cents. This round is very unlikely to exceed 10 cents and may not be So general. 
Inflationary force of wage increases now coming up will be weaker. 











Tax cuts promise to amount to between $4,000,000,000 and $4,500,000,000. 

Senate is just about agreed on this ceiling. Democratic Senators have in- 
dicated they will go along at this figure, but not at the higher House figure. 

Tax reductions will add to consumer Spending power, but here, again, the 
inflationary result may not be so great. A tax cut of the size now indicated 
would do no more than offset the drop that seems likely in farmers’ incomes. 


Inflation controls are to be held at a minimum by Congress. 

Rent control, now extended for 30 days, is due for another year of life. 

Allccation controls on scarce materials--tin, antimony, fibers, etc.--also 
are likely to be extended beyond the temporary period now approved. 

Export controls, now under criticism, are not likely to be altered. 

That is about the limit of the control program. Congress still doubts that 
the inflation problem is as pressing as the Administration insists it is. The 
tendency is to hold back on all controls until the need becomes urgent. 











Government aids to business and to farmers, however, are to continue. 

Farm-commodity prices are almost sure of Support on the present basis 
through 1949. There is talk of a new farm program, but it is only talk. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. is likely to get a 10-year extension on a re- 
duced capitalization. RFC still can make loans to public authorities. 

Mortgage insurance by the Federal Government is to continue. Outlook is 
that some Government agency will be authorized to Support the mortgage market. 

A housing program appears to have a better chance of passing now. Easy 
terms for veterans' housing are to be continued. Republicans also flirt with 
the idea of having the Government insure a yield to private investors who build 
rental projects. The idea is to encourage private building of low-rent houses. 

Railroads are likely to have reorganization problems eased by a new law. 














Private enterprise still is viewed with suspicion in Latin America. An 
"Economic Charter" for the Hemisphere contains these proposed restrictions: 

Outside investors must not favor outside citizens in employing workers. 

Outside firms also must comply with standards that various countries set 
up. They can't be allowed to influence local politics, or to get special laws. 

What this means is that Latin Americans would like to attract foreign capi- 
tal, but will take no chances of not being able to control that capital. 
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as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes get the National 
Labor Relations Board to hold a collec- 
live-bargaining election in your plant 


‘during a strike even though the strikers 


who have been replaced permanently 
are barred from voting by the Taft- 


' Hartley Act. The Board calls for an elec- 


tion in one plant where there is a dispute 
over economic issues. Board policy will 
be to impound all challenged votes of 
strikers and new employes. If there is 
not a clear-cut decision without these 
votes, then NLRB will determine which 
of the challenged voters have been re- 
placed permanently. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in making the income 
tax return of a corporation, expect to 
deduct fully the cost of the company’s 
operation of a ranch or similar property 
if one of the principal stockholders gets 
a personal benefit from the property. 
The U.S. Tax Court rules in one case, 
where a stockholder used a ranch as a 
home and place of entertainment, that 
the company could deduct as a business 
expense only part of the cost of operat- 
ing the place. 

* * * 


YOU CAN soon make a contract to 
sell supplies or services to the armed 
forces under a new procedure. The 
President signed the Armed Services 
Procurement Act, which gives procure- 
ment officers more leeway in signing con- 
tracts after May 18. The new law permits 
purchases and contracts to be made in 
many cases without advertising for bids. 

* * * 

YOU CAN probably count on fast ac- 

tion by the National Labor Relations 


Board on a formal petition of your em- 
ployes for a “union shop” election. Of- 


ficials of the Board say that the agency 


hopes to complete action on petitions for 
a vote on “union shop” authorization 
within 15 days after petitions are filled. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file a blanket application 
for a license to export flour to two or 
more customers in any country, with the 
shipments considered against the March 
or later quota allocations of that country. 

fice of International Trade announces 
this simplified procedure for exporters 
having binding orders from abroad. 


News,= Lines. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a license 
to export certain types of tin plate except 
for a limited number of end uses. The 
Office of International Trade tightens re- 
strictions on export of these materials. 
Licenses will be issued as a rule where 
the tin plate is to be used for pack- 
ing foods or for some other essential 
purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, sometimes 
be required to give a reinstated veteran 
a full year’s re-employment at a better job 
if you originally failed to place him in the 
job to which he was entitled. A federal 
district court makes this ruling in a case 
where a returned veteran had been em- 
ployed more than two years, after his re- 
turn from service, in the wrong job. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
an income tax deduction for the cost of 
defending your title to disputed oil- 
royalty rights. A circuit court of appeals 
rules in one case that such costs are not 
deductible as business expenses, but must 
be treated as capital expenditures. The 
court also decides that oil royalties im- 
pounded during a lawsuit are taxable in- 
come in the year paid. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain the commercial 
standard recently approved for bathtubs, 
lavatories, kitchen sinks and other enam- 
eled plumbing fixtures. It was announced 
by the Bureau of Standards after be- 
ing accepted by the industry, and is 
known as Commercial Standard CS$144- 
47. The price is 25 cents from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed a 
business-expense deduction on your in- 
come tax return for the entire cost of a 
trip where business is only incidental to 
pleasure. The U.S. Tax Court allows one 
taxpayer to deduct only that part of the 
expenses actually incurred for the con- 
duct of his business. 


* * * 
YOU CAN buy from the Office of 
Technical Services a report on the 


agency's survey of welding techniques 
for aluminum and magnesium alloys. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News--WorLp 
ORT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Mercury switches are the most advanced means 
for ‘‘making"’ and ‘‘breaking” an electrical circuit. 
They are not affected by dust, dirt or corrosion 
and have many definite applications where open 
contacts are not suitable. Various types available. 
MERCOID is your guarantee of the best in mercury 
switches. Further information sent upon request. 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4227 West Belmont Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR HEATING, AIR 
CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION AND NUMEROUS “INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. ALSO MERCOID BRAND MERCURY SWITCHES. e 
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CORSAGE FLOWN 
FROM HAWAII 
only $750 


THRILL her with a Hawaiian Orchid Cor- 
sage flown all the way from the Islands! It 
comes with your name, card, or message 
in a lovely Royal Hawaiian Hotel gift box. 
Guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition, 
it will last for days. Be sure to allow at 
least 4 days between the time we receive 
your order and the time you specify for 
delivery .. . Only $7.50, all charges paid. 
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Biltmore Flowers & Gifts, Dept. C3 | 

Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 14, Calif. | 

SEND CORSAGE TO: 

(PRINT NAME 

STREET NO. 

CITY STATE | 

Deliver on or before. | 

(MONTH) (pay) 

CHECK ONE HERE CHECK ONE HERE i 

(C0 $7.50 is enclosed. CD Use my card enclosed. | 
Send bill to address on [D) Put enclosed message on 

enclosed letterhead. your special gift card. | 
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ABOUT U.S. 


Another program of free education 
abroad for Americans is about to be 
started. This program, when fully under 
way, may result in the sending of 10,000 
or more U.S. citizens to other countries 
each year for study, training or research 
at public expense. It covers not only 
students, but also professors, teachers 
and specialists in various fields. In addi- 
tion, many students, professors and spe- 
cialists from other countries will come to 
the United States. 

The new program, with subsidies for 
studies abroad, is authorized in the “Voice 
of America” Act recently passed by Con- 
gress and approved by President Tru- 
man. Some details of the educational 
exchange will yet have to be worked 
out. But the general plan can be ex- 
plained at this time. 


What are U.S. students offered? 
American students who go abroad under 
this program will be able to study in al- 
most any field. They can go to colleges 
and universities or enter private institu- 
tions. They may study languages, litera- 
ture, technical subjects, medicine, law, 
labor relations, government or agricul- 
ture. There are few restrictions. 


Who can qualify? 

For the students’ program, the general 
requirement will be a college degree, or 
the equivalent. That is, the studies usually 
will be postgraduate work or research. A 
speaking knowledge of the language in 
the country to be visited usually will be 
required. Selections generally will be 
made on the basis of scholastic standing, 
background and character. 


How much will students get? 

This will vary in individual cases and 
countries. These are not scholarships in 
the usual sense with a flat amount paid. 
Rather, they are in the nature of educa- 
tional grants. Payments can cover tuition, 
living expenses, transportation and other 
necessities. Thus, the cost of living in 
different countries will be considered. 
Also, the personal circumstances of the 
student. A person with a private income 
often would not get as large a grant as 
one who has no income at all. Each case 
will be considered individually. 


Is there to be a choice of schools? 
Students applying for grants can express 
preferences for colleges and countries. 
Sometimes they will get their choices, 
sometimes not. But they often will be 
sent to the countries of their choice, even 
though they may not end up at the col- 
leges or universities for which they indi- 
cated preference. 
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GRANTS FOR STUDY ABROAD 


How long will studies last? 

For the most part, grants will be for one 
academic year. But it will be possible in 
some cases to get renewals to carry on 
important work or research. 


How are students to be selected? 

The plan calls for selection of students 
through screenings and personal inter- 
views. No competitive examinations are 
contemplated. This screening is to be 
done by the U.S. Office of Education, 
working with the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


When does the program start? 

State Department officials say that first 
applications probably can be sent in by 
this summer-—perhaps in August or Sep- 
tember. But extensive exchange of stu- 
dents is not expected to get under way 
until sometime in 1949. Some professors 
and instructors, however, may begin to 
get grants under the program by autumn. 


Where will applications be made? 
Probably to the U. S. Office of Education. 
Full details and application forms are yet 
to be worked out. 


Will veterans get preferences? 

Yes, to some extent. This is not a straight 
veterans’ program, such as that provided 
for under the GI Bill of Rights. But the 
law calls for favoring a veteran when his 
qualifications are about the same as those 
of a nonveteran. That means veterans of 
World War I as well as World War II. 


Can a veteran draw a GI allowance, 
too? 

Yes. There is no reason why a veteran 
cannot draw a GI educational allowance 
and a grant under the new program at 
the same time. But, since this program 
often will take into consideration the 
needs and circumstances of students, a 
veteran with a GI allowance may not get 
as large a grant as someone else who 
has no other means of support. 


In what countries can Americans 
study? 
Sponsors of the plan hope eventually to 
bring most of the countries into the pro- 
gram. The idea is, however, to make the 
exchange on a mutual basis. That is, other 
countries would send students, professors, 
technicians and specialists to this coun- 
try too. This does not have to be on a 
50-50 basis. But countries receiving 
United States students are expected to 
reciprocate to some extent. No early 
exchanges with Russia and countries 
within the Soviet zone of influence are 
expected. 


How does the exchange for professors! 


work? 


This is an important part of the program, 


American professors and instructors, and 
probably some schoolteachers, will be 
given grants for teaching abroad. And 
other countries will send some here. The 
State Department will select the Ameri- 
can professors for grants. Sometimes it 
will notify educational groups of open. 
ings for American professors in schools 
abroad. Or the professors can apply for 
grants to teach abroad. Often they will 
receive enough to pay for taking thei 
families along with them. 


Who will administer the program? 
The over-all board will be a new advisory 
group, the Commission on Educational 
Exchange. The five members are selected 
by the President, with Senate approval 
required. They serve without pay, except 
for expenses. This group is to make over- 
all policies and work out programs. It 
will have the assistance of the State 
Department, the Office of Education and 
other Government agencies. 


How is the program financed? 
Congress must make special appropria- 
tions to carry out the program. It will be 
asked for about $50,000,000 to carry on 
the Voice of America program for the 
12-month period beginning next July 1. 
A part of the amount that is appropri- 
ated will be earmarked for use in the 
educational exchange. The extent of 
the exchange will depend on the size 
of this fund. 


How will students in other lands be 

selected for study here? 
The usual way will be for their govem- 
ments to make the selections. But Amer- 
can funds can be used to pay some of 
their expenses. For professors, the U.S. 
usually will notify foreign countries 0 
openings here. 


This new program of educational ex 
change supplements a_ previously ap- 
proved exchange that is to be financed by 
sale of U. S. surplus property abroad. The 
first exchange program under that plan 
has just been announced, involving grants 
for Americans to study or teach in China 
and Burma and for Chinese to study a 


American colleges in China. Similar prof 


grams are being planned for the future 
in about 20 other countries. 


Inquiries concerning both the old and 
the new programs can be directed to 
the Division of International Exchange 
of Persons, Department of State, Wash 
ington 25, D.C. 
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ELECTRICAL GOODS Mexico City 
The International General Electric Co. will begin produc- 
tion this month at its new $1,000,000 plant 12 miles from 
Mexico City on the Laredo Highway. The plant, wholly owned 
by IGE, will start operations with several hundred employes. 
it will make household appliances at first and then turn out 
other electrical products as the market dictates. The company 
has plants in several other American republics, including 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. It now has completed 
plans for the installation of a fluorescent-lamp factory in 
Buenos Aires. Machinery for the new plant—which will be one 
of the largest of its kind in South America—is ready for ship- 
ment. Technicians from the United States will supervise in- 
stallation of the plant and the training of Argentine personnel. 
The plant will manufacture tubes as well as lamps. 
° 00 
RUSSIAN-ZONE FAIR Leipzig, Germany 
The textile and clothing industries in the Russian zone of 
Germany are getting top billing at the Leipzig spring fair, now 
under way. Leather goods, costume jewelry, needlework, 
buttons and other “trimming” industries have more space 
this year than they had last year. There are 6,000 German 
exhibits, including heavy machinery, in eight halls at the 
fair grounds and in 10 city buildings. About 2.000 firms from 
the Western zones of occupation have booths. Unlike last 
year's fair, this one is stressing export more than home needs. 
An effort also is being made to prevent sales to the Western 
zones that could be reexported to foreign markets. 
© 00 
PRINTING PRESSES Stockholm, Sweden 
Big rotary printing presses now are to be built for the first 
time in Sweden, heretofore an importer of such equipment 
The presses will be constructed by AB Flygmotor of Troll- 
hittan from a design drawn up by Grafiska Maskin AB of 
Stockholm. The first press made from the design already has 
been demonstrated. It has three printing sections of 16 pages 
each, and one folding mechanism. Forty thousand copies of 
a 24-page newspaper can be turned out in an hour. Swedish 
newspapers already have ordered eight of the presses. 
o oO °0o 


AIRCRAFT ORDERS Baltimore, Md. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., has ordered 15 more of the new 
2-0-2 transport planes from the Glenn L. Martin Co. Already, 
Northwest is operating 10 of these planes, which cruise at 
245 miles an hour and carry 36 to 40 passengers. Other air 
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— Fry * - Operations Throughout the World 


lines canceled orders for 2-0-2s some months ago as they ran 
into financial difficulties. Three of the planes have been 
delivered to LAV, the Venezuelan air line, and another three 
to LAN, the Chilean air line. Other foreign air lines have 
ordered an additional six, making a total of 16 in operation 
and 21 on order. 
coo 
SYDNEY-TO-LONDON FLIGHTS Canberra, Australia 
Australian National Airways is applying to United States 
and British aviation authorities for certification of two Sydney- 
to-London routes via the United States. One route wouid run 
from Sydney to San Francisco, New York and London. The 
other would swing south from San Francisco to Mexico City, 
Havana, Bermuda, the Azores and then to London. ANA now 
operates a service between Sydney and Vancouver, Canada, 
as agent for British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, but this 
agreement ends in April. ANA operates domestic services in 
Australia in competition with the Government-owned Trans- 
Australian Airways. A Sydney-to-London service already is 
in operation the other way around the world. Qantas Empire 
Airways flies to London via the East Indies, India and the 
Near East. 
0 o°0 
OIL TANKERS Stockholm 
Three oil tankers will be built in Sweden for the Argentine 
Government’s Oil Administration. Two of the 13,500-ton 
vessels are to be delivered in August, 1949, and the third in 
February, 1950. The tankers were ordered under the Argen- 
tine Government’s five-yeai plan. 
° 00 
TAX ON YEN INCOME Tokyo 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur now has given the 
Japanese Government the right to tax foreign business firms 
and individuals on their yen incomes. Income received in non- 
Japanese currencies, however, is not subject to levies by the 
Japanese Government. This means, for example, that an 
American publishing company, which sells its publication both 
to Japanese and non-Japanese readers, is subject to taxes on 
the yen revenue received from Japanese buyers, but not on the 
dollar earnings from non-Japanese buyers. 
© 0 0 
CEMENT Mexico City 
Mexico’s cement industry has grown so fast that exports are 
becoming possible. The industry this year expects not only to 
produce enough for the country’s needs, but to send several 





—Glenn L. Martin Co. 


SEATS FOR 600: Northwest Airlines has ordered 15 more of these 40-passenger Martin 2-0-2 transports 
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thousand tons to Central America. The war brought about the 
expansion of cement making, because normal supplies could 


not be obtained from the United States, the regular source. 
In 1940, there were eight cement plants in Mexico, which 
produced 558,000 tons. Now, 17 mills are turning out three 
or four times this amount, and four more mills are being built. 


Domestic cement enabled Mexico to construct scores of new 


apartment and office buildings during the war. 
© 00 

TRACTORS Buenos Aires 

An Argentine firm, Mecanica Rural, has been set up in 
Buenos Aires to distribute Ferguson tractors made in Britain. 
A contract already has been signed for the sale of 3,200 
tractors, worth $30,000,000. The firm hopes to import 10,000 
tractors from Britain during 1948 and 20,000 next year. 
Standard Motors, which makes Ferguson tractors under license 
at its plant in Coventry, England, also is delivering $20,000,- 
000 worth of tractors to the United States. 


° 
MINE MECHANIZATION Leeds, England 
As part of its program of mechanizing coal mines in Britain, 
the National Coal Board has placed an order with the Hunslet 
Engine Co. of Leeds for 152 Diesel locomotives. The loco- 





—British Official 
FOR MECHANIZED MINING: A British concern will make 
152 more of such Diesels for underground haulage 


motives will cost $3,000,000 and will be used in the under- 
ground hauling of coal. In British mines, one out of four 
workers underground is engaged in pushing coal carts, whereas 
in the United States virtually all such work is mechanized. 
The new locomotives are to be delivered by April 1 next year. 
They will be used in every pit area in Britain. 
© 00 

NEW AIR ROUTE New York 

Pan American Airways System has opened a new direct 
service between New York and Johannesburg. Flights, to be 
made twice a week, will run from New York to the Azores, 
Dakar, Leopoldville and Johannesburg. Previously, this service 
was routed via Lisbon, which made the trip 1,000 miles 
longer than the present one. The run is being undertaken 
because of the rise in trade between the United States and 
Africa, especially South Africa, which last year took $500,- 
000,000 worth of goods from the United States. 

a) 

OIL REFINERY Rouen, France 

The Port Jerome refinery here will have a capacity of 40,000 
barrels of petroleum products a day when the current expan- 
sion program is completed by the end of the year. The present 
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rate of output is 30,000 barrels a day, 50 per cent higher thay 
before the war. Crude petroleum for the refinery is brought in 
from Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, and produces 38 pe, 
cent gasoline. The refinery is operated by Standard Fran. 
caise des Petroles, which is jointly owned by Standard (jj 
Co. (N.J.), Gulf Oil Corp., and Atlantic Refining Co. The 
refinery was damaged during the German invasion. Recon. 
struction was begun in 1944 after the Allied invasion of 
Normandy. 
ns) 
INVESTMENT SURVEY Washington 
A world-wide survey of investments by American citizens 
in foreign countries is being made by the U. S. Department of 
State. Information is being gathered by U.S. embassies and 
legations abroad through questionnaires sent to American 
business interests. Questions being asked include volume of 
business in 1947, principal business activities, per cent and 
amount of the total capital controlled by U.S. citizens, and 
the number of American and foreign employes. The Depart. 
ment is undertaking the survey so that it can give bette 
service to American interests abroad. The Department will 
keep confidential any of the information obtained, if asked 
do so. The data are to be reported to the Department by 
March 15. 
© 00 
AUTO ASSEMBLY Mexico City 
The Ford Motor Co., which has been assembling cars in 
Mexico for 23 years, will nearly double the size of its assembly 
plant this year. The present plant, built in 1942, is on a 38. 
acre site near Mexico City. It will be increased to 440,000 
square feet from 240,000 square feet to boost production and 
storage space. In addition to this expansion, Ford will import 
$500,000 worth of new equipment from the United States to 
prepare the factory for 1949 models. Ford, along with other 
manufacturers, believes that the Government’s quota for the 
assembly of cars is too low for the country’s needs, and that 
the quota, especially for trucks, will be raised within a year 
© 00 
RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT Chicago, Ill. 
The Chicago and North Western Railway System will 
spend $45,890,000 this year for improvements and _ nev 
equipment. To be ordered are 39 Diesel locomotives and 
2,350 freight cars, in addition to 20 Diesel locomotives, 1,400 
freight cars and 52 streamlined passenger cars previously 
ordered. These will cost $32,840,000. 


PACKAGING TROUBLE Frankfurt, Germany 

German exporters are running into buyers’ resistance abroad 
because their products often are poorly packaged. During 
the last several months, the number of sales lost for this 
reason has been increasing. Manufacturers say that they must 
have better paper, glass, tubes and labels if they are to 
compete in world markets. 

© 00 

AUTO EXPORTS Coventry, England 

Rootes, Ltd., one of Britain’s six largest automobile manv- 
facturers, is setting up a sales and service agency in the United 
States, called Rootes Motors, Inc., to handle exports of its 
trucks and passenger cars. A total of 4,500 cars and trucks 
are to be sent to the United States this year. Of these, 3,(000 
will be Hillman autos and light trucks and 1,500 will be 
Sunbeam-Talbot cars. Rootes also makes Humber passenge! 
cars and Karrier trucks. 

© 00 

CHEMICAL FACTORIES New York 

Three chemical plants are being built abroad by the H. k 
Ferguson Co., industrial designers and engineers, of Ne 
York. The projects are a chlorine plant at Beauharnois, Que 
bec, for the Dominion Alkali & Chemical Co.; a plant t 
produce chlorine, caustic soda and hydrochloric acid at Delhi, 
India, for the Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., and large 
works near Bogota, Colombia. 
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British businessmen now must absorb a new dose of Government controls..... 





most necessities already are price controlled. 


ent by Dividends are to be limited. 

Production already is directed, first, to exports; next, to home markets. 
0 City Scarce materials now are allocated by the British Government. 
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Capital expansion is restricted by Government order. 
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These latest moves ixeS on business in the new budget year 
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s of its Across the Channel in France, more wage-price trouble is brewing..... 

— French Government late last year pledged stable living costs. 

will be But keeping the lid on prices is turning out to be a major job. 

issengel Food from the U.S. and Holland i eing dumped on the French markets by the 
A Government in a deSperate effort to keep prices down. YOllecting of food from 

w York French farmers still isn't working well. Farmers distrust the franc. 
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Labor unions claim the cost of living has gone up 21 per cent since Novem- 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


Factories, meanwhile, are running through stocks of imported raw materials. 
Some may have to close down in the spring, pending Marshall Plan aid. 

Entire French recovery program hangs in the balance, Paris feels. 

French officials are now in Washington, hoping to get another installment 
of stop-gap aid to carry them through until Marshall Plan aid arrives. To them, 





it is a race against time and explosive forces within France. 

This puts the U.S. State Department on the spot. It's a bad time to badger 
Congress for Some more bits and pieces of relief money. The U.S. Export-Import 
Bank just rejected a French plea for an emergency loan. 


With all the talk about more food in the world, keep this in mind: 

Asia will be growing more rice this season--but not nearly enough. 

World production of rice, mostly in Asia, last year rose to 92 per cent of 
the prewar figure. But the number of mouths to feed in ASia is around 12 per 
cent larger than before the war. Even then, semistarvation was the rule. 

Much depends now on conditions in Asia's rice bowl. Big exporting coun- 
tries are Burma, Siam and Indo-China. Between them, they supplied three quar- 
ters of total world exports before the war. But, since the war, they have been 
producing at barely 60 per cent of normal and exports have been very skimpy. 

The world will not have enough food until these countries hit their old 
Stride. Other rice producers, such as the U.S. and Brazil, are not big factors. 

Big deficit areas are China, Japan, India, the East Indies. 

Prospects are that in first half of this year, Burma, Siam and Indo-China 
will export around 1,000,000 tons, as against a prewar average of 3,000,000. 

Troubles in the rice bowl are these: 

Rice lands were neglected under Japanese occupation. 

Farm machinery and draft animals are needed. 


























Banditry and guerrilla warfare scare rice workers. 
Official prices offered for rice are low, and smuggling results. 
Consumer goods, especially cotton clothing, are short. Thus, there's lit- 








tle incentive for farmers to bring rice to market. 
Gradual improvement is being shown in most of these conditions. But the 
political climate in both Indo-China and Burma is highly uncertain. 





India's food problems are to get worse before they get better..... 
Parts of Southern India are facing an acute food shortage right now. 
Spring crops look encouraging. But India is nowhere near self-sufficient 





in food, has to depend mainly on Burma and Pakistan for grain. 

Basic problem of the new Indian Government iS to grow more food at home. 
Drastic measures may be necessary. Land may have to be taken out of cotton and 
put into food. Trouble is, cotton exports are highly important. . 

India already is spending much more than she earns abroad. Most of it goes 





for food and capital equipment. 
Huge sterling balances held by India in London are little present help. 





Britain allows India to use only driblets. 
So, while India has these large assets, she really needs dollars. 
Dollar aid for India is likely to come through the International Monetary 





Fund, if it comes at all. Prospect for private loans is not encouraging. Busi- 
nessmen and bankers hold off, want to see what's going to happen in India. 
worry about protection for foreign capital and about nationalization. 
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OLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


IN 1947 


From The Annual Report of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


By most standards, 1947 was a highly successful 
year for the Columbia Gas System. The subsidi- 
ary operating companies delivered more gas to 
their customers than ever before. Gas earnings 
reached the highest in history. And more money 
was distributed in dividends than has been paid 
for many years. 


But while these results were achieved, the Sys- 
tem did not escape the inflation that beset most 
business in this country. Costs were higher, ma- 
terials hard to get. And because of shortages, we, 


in turn, were unable to deliver all the gas our 
customers wanted. 

In the months to come, the facilities of this 
public service will grow. More and more gas 
from the more than adequate reserves will flow 
through Columbia’s lines. 

And because the gas we furnish has become 
such a vital force in the economic development 
of the communities we serve, we have an abiding 
sense of responsibility in bringing a constantly 
improving service to them. 





. Columbia serves natural gas to a million 
homes and businesses in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Maryland; and delivers gas to 
other public utilities in this area which, in 
turn, sell gas to another 800,000 customers. 


In 1947 there were 26 days in December 
when the System delivered more than a 
billion cubic feet a day, and for the year, 
Columbia delivered a total of 231 billion 
cubic feet, a gain of 18.5 per cent over 1946. 


Even with 1947 sales at an all time high, 
gas reserves of the System increased to an 
estimated 612 trillion feet, 212 trillion of 
which are in the Appalachian area and 4 
trillion under contract from Southwest fields 
—enough natural gas to supply existing 





Tremendous peaks created by this un- 
precedented d d were met in part by 
building 12 liquefied petroleum plants; by 
storing more gas underground; by bring- 
ing more gas into the System from Texas, 
Louisi , Oklah and Kansas. 








Columbia spent $30,594,411 for production, 
storage, transmission and distribution fa- 
cilities in 1947. To meet the still increasing 
demand for this clean, convenient low-cost 
fuel, the System plans to spend an addi- 
tional $111,000,000 in 1948, 1949 and 1950. 


and prospective customers for many years 
to come. 
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Extra 


DIVIDENDS PAID 


Dividends . . . $0.60 


Dividend.... 0.15 


IN 1947 
Consolidated net income........... 
Per share , Portion retained by subsidiaries..... 
Regular Balance representing parent company 


GOW ROGOINES os hae oid aie 6 Os Weer ee's 
Portion required for retirement of 
PE ER TS one are 
—— ; Balance available for distribution to 





Total $0.75 Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 


tion common shareholders or other 
COLPOLate -PULPOSES........5. 6-20 800 


SUMMARY OF NET INCOME 


1947 1946 1945 
Total Per Share Total Per Share Total Per Share 


$16,665,568 $1.36 $14,678,746 $1.20 $11,955,174 $.98 
3,167,823 __.26 4,986,762 Al 3,417,807 _.28 


$13,497,745 $1.10 $ 9,691,984 $ .79 $ 8,537,367 $.70 


2,000,000 .16 2,000,000 16 2,000,000  .16 





$11,497,745 $ 94 $ 7,691,984 $ .63 $ 6,537,367 $.54 
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SYSTEM 


Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 


Binghamton Gas Works 
* Gettysburg Gas Corporation 














Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 
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The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
Amere Gas Utilities Company 
* Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation Big Marsh Oil Company’ Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
Home Gas Company 
The Preston Oil Company 
Virginian 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


The Ohio Fuel Gas Company United Fuel Gas Company 
Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 


Eastern Pipe Line Company 
The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
Union Gasoline & Oil Corporation 





Gasoline & Oil Company 
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Life Around the World | 


Commercial travel is easier in Germany, 


but it's wise to plan your trip in advance 


FRANKFURT 


A MERICANS coming to Germany on busi- 


ness this vear will find travel easier 


than at any other time since the war. But, 
nevertheless they will be 
wise to make careful plans 
well ahead of arrival. 

Advance planning is 
highly important. Train, 
plane and automobile trans- 
port is available in Ger- 
many, but reservations are 
required and the _ earlier 
they are obtained the better. 

For those who decide to 
fly, the large, new Rhein- 
Main airport is the ideal ar- 
rival point. Two American 
lines fly daily trips from the 
U.S. Also, Norwegian, 
Danish, Swedish, Swiss, 
Dutch and British routes 
deliver travelers from neighboring coun- 
tries—a fact that is helpful to Americans 
who make their Atlantic crossing by ship. 

Here are a few things travelers should 
know, particularly those who come to 
Germany by air: 

The airport itself is comfortable 
enough. Arrivals must check in at the 
Military Police desk, show passports and 
entry permits and sign statements that 
they haven't been ill for two weeks. It 
usually is necessary to show a vaccination 
certificate, 

Dollar notes are illegal in Germany. If 
any are brought in, they must be con- 
verted within two days into traveler’s 
checks, money orders or Army scrip. Most 
travelers prefer traveler’s checks and find 
the 10-dollar denomination the most use- 
ful. They are cashed quickly at Army 
finance offices, by the air lines and usually 
by Army-operated clubs, 

Busses, operated by the air lines and 
the Army, take travelers from the airport 
to Frankfurt, a 20-minute ride. Once in 
town it is necessary to check into the visi- 
tors’ bureau to be assigned to a hotel. A 
PX card, permitting the purchase of 12 
packages of cigarettes a week, candy, 
toilet articles and similar items, is issued 
at the bureau. 

Incidentally, this is a good thing to re- 
member: Porters at the central station ex- 
pect to be tipped one cigarette per bag 
for handling luggage. Train porters expect 
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two to four cigarettes for making up 
berths, First-class compartments are avail- 
able on most trains, but reservations 
must be secured in advance. 

In Frankfurt, a hotel 
room costs about $2 a night. 
Meals run about the same 
per day. Taxis are avail- 
able, but it takes an hour 
to get one through a hotel 
desk. The fare runs around 
70 cents an hour. 

Once in Frankfurt, the 
visitor is in the heart of 
Western Germany's eco- 
nomic operation. The city 
is the “capital” for dealing 
with American-British and 
German agencies for han- 
dling exports. Trips to the 
French and Russian zones 
have to be arranged initial- 
ly in the U.S. with the consular and 
embassy services of those countries. 

Best procedure for the business trav- 
eler, after he reaches Frankfurt, is to take 
a taxi to Hochst, a suburb 20 minutes 
away, which houses U. S.-British offices 
handling export and import arrangements. 
If the visitor reaches the right people in 
Frankfurt-Héchst, the rest of the trip de- 
pends on their advice. They can save out- 
siders many needless trips. 

Most people are being advised not to 
bring their cars to Germany. It’s pleasant: 
enough in spring and summer to ride 
along the Autobahns. But the nuisance of 
upkeep, the danger of theft and the lack 
of good garages or adequately guarded 
parking lots make pri- 
vate cars troublesome. 
Visitors can hire cars 
or jeeps, if necessary. 


The Berliner, incidentally, is about thi 
best means of getting to Berlin. It is af 
overnight ride from Frankfurt, with Arm} 
dinner and breakfast served aboard. Ead 
meal costs about 25 cents. Porters sery; 
soft drinks and soda in the compartmey 
cars. | 

Barring occasional delays of sever 
hours, caused by the Russians, or, mor 
frequently, an engine breakdown. the tri 
can be made in about 14 hours. And, eve 
if the Russians do stop the train for, 
check, for nuisance value or otherwise, i 
always makes a good story to tell the folk 
back home. T.F.E 


Britain’s mining elite 
still lead dreary life 


LONDON 

HE COAL MINERS have become the 
Tetite among the new working clas} 
that is running Great Britain. They wil 
be the heroes or the villains, depending 
upon whether Britain’s battle for recov 
ery is won or lost. i 

The way things stand now, coal stock 
are at record levels compared with the} 
shortages of recent years. The miners 
have been working hard and _ productior 
has been higher during the  winte 
months. Everybody speaks well of the 
men who work Britain’s nationalized coa 
mines. 

But, despite recent improvements it 
output, it is not all smooth sailing ahead 
for the mining industry. 

Nobody expects a repetition of las 
winter when storms prevented shipment 
of 2,000,000 tons of coal to industry 
and power works, thus causing an $800; 
000,000 loss in production. But, unles} 
transportation improves, increase¢| 
coal output may be delayed it 
reaching industry, power plants 
and export docks. 











An important fact 
for all visitors to  re- 
member: Don’t board 
the Berliner, the train 
from Frankfurt to Ber- 
lin, without a Russian- 
language copy of all 
orders. Berlin is deep 
inside the Russian zone 
and those who do not 
have Russian papers are 
put off the train at the 
border. It can mean a 
delay of hours or days. 
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Right now, there are not enoug! 
workers in the coal mines, nor i 
there the desired rise in outpul 
per man employed. These are the 
things the British Government 
wants to see in order to feel mor 
comfortable about coal. 

Another big difficulty is lack 0 
machinery te work the coal. 0 
the nearly 200,000,000 tons pro 
duced in 1947, ail but 6,000,00 
tons was shoveled by hand at the 
coal face into a conveyor or inti 
a tub car. New machinery fo 
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cutting and loading coal automatically 
is being rushed to the pits. But it takes 
time to make machinery and to train 
crews to operate cutters. Also, many of 
Britain’s coal seams are so thin or so 
steeply inclined that there is barely room 
fora miner to work. 

A visit to mining regions shows that 
most mines and mining villages are out 
of date. In the steep-sided Rhondda Val- 
ley in Wales the miners live at the bot- 
tom in a stretched-out, almost continu- 
ous town that holds 100,000. Rows of 
miserable little houses, small shops, oc- 
casional dingy cinemas and grimy pubs 
are the only facilities available to the 
miners and their families. 

Living in these surroundings, the min- 
e's day is not an easy one. The typical 
miner is in his 40s, has a family, and, 
like his father before him, went to work 
in the pits when he was 13 or 14. Week- 
days, his alarm rings at 5. Usually, the 
miner gets his own breakfast—a small ra- 
tion of porridge, occasionally a strip of 
bacon, unless it’s being saved for supper, 
and tea and bread. This is not much with 
which to start a hard day’s work under- 
ground, but rations this winter are lower 
than at any time during the war. Many 
miners pack a “bait” for a midshift 
snack; others pick up a lunch at the end 
of the shift. 

At the pit, the miner changes his clean 
street clothes for his dusty pit clothes, 
kept dry in the locker room during his 


| absence, waxes his pit boots, picks up his 


head lamp and promptly at 6 enters the 
“cage” that plummets him hundreds of 
feet into the damp darkness. But the coal 
isnot at the bottom of the shaft. Many 
miners spend an hour or more reaching 


» the coal face, first riding in small cars as 


far as the tunnels extend, then on foot, up 
and down, often crouching when the roof 
is low, and finally down a cut on hands 
and knees or down almost flat on the 
stomach the last hundred feet to the coal 
face, where they will spend seven hours 
in three-foot-six seams, crouching all 
the time. 

The pay of a miner is a minimum of 
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$20 a week. A good miner, able to stand 
a tough pace, can stretch this to $50. But 
most miners find that their weekly pay, 
after taxes and other deductions, doesn’t 
leave very much for extras. A pint at the 
local pub (when there is beer, and it’s 
very watery at best), an evening at the 
“flicks,” a fling at the dog races, where 
his own dog may be running, or a foot- 
ball game is about the extent of the min- 
ers diversion. Week ends, he may walk 
over the hills, or gather with his neigh- 
bors to chat, or sing, or stay home to 
play with the children. All in all, it’s not 
an exciting life. 

Britain has need for all the coal she 
can get. Exports have been resumed, to 
nearby continental countries, to bunker- 
ing ports, and shortly will be going to 
Argentina. Britain must give nations pro- 
ducing food and raw materials what they 
need so they will sell her the meat, 
fruits, and grain she needs, preferably 
without having to pay dollars. Also, ex- 
port cf coal to Western Europe is part 
of Britain’s share in the Marshall Plan. 


Movies in Argentina 
hit by import bans 


BUENOS AIRES 

VERY MONTH in Buenos Aires movie 
E attendance runs about 4,000,000 per- 
sons. That’s more than once a month 
for every man, woman and child in this 
metropolis of 3,000,000. The movies 
take in about $1,422,000 monthly in 
admissions. 

But increasing Government restrictions 
are tending to handicap the business and 
threaten to curb its prosperous poten- 
tialities. A severe dollar shortage is limit- 
ing permits to import U.S. films and 
licenses to take profits out of the country. 
Other regulations make the running of 
a movie house somewhat complicated. 

About 75 per cent of the 500 films 
brought into this country every year are 
made in the U.S. But American film 














companies have periodic troubles bring- 
ing their productions to the Argentine 
public. Aside from the dollar shortage, a 
recent decision of the Department of Pub- 
lic Shows halted approval of all foreign 
films. That proved to be only temporary, 
so far as U. S. films were concerned. The 
Department really aimed the ban at 
Spanish and Mexican films, in retaliation 
for restrictions by the governments of 
those countries on Argentine films. 

Mexico normally supplies about 50 
films annually to Argentina, but is rap- 
idly losing second place to Italy, which 
wants to bring in more than 100 this 
year. Close behind is Argentina herself, 
with about 30. Recently, Britain and 
France have been coming up strongly, 
while a few come from Russia, Chile, 
Switzerland and Brazil. 

Censorship is taken care of by two 
separate offices. One watches for moral 
taboos, while the other is concerned with 
political questions. 

So important does the city regard cul- 
ture via the movies that it maintains a 
department with the title of Secretary 
of Culture and Municipal Police to watch 
over films, the opera, drama and books. 

This office recently suppressed the 
Italian film “Open City,” without expla- 
nation, after it had played to packed 
houses for a dozen weeks. About a dozen 
Soviet films were presented here annually 
until last September, when the Secretary 
of Culture and Municipal Police began 
to prohibit them. 

Argentina’s motion-picture industry is 
protected by a special decree requiring 
movie houses to show Argentine films at 
least one week in each month, when 
available. All programs must have at 
least one Argentine newsreel or docu- 
mentary. But often there aren’t enough 
to meet the legal requirement. 

While a few theaters maintain con- 
tinuous performances, most movie houses 
have separate matinee and evening 
shows. The matinee runs from about 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m., giving the customers 
an opportunity to catch a movie between 
work and dinner. B. S. R. 
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Britain Too Liberal With Dollars? . . . Shift of the FBI 
To Antitrust Sleuthing . . . Discord on Policy for Ruhr 


Russia’s Premier Stalin is increasingly 
irritated by White House rebuffs to 
his proposal for a conference to try 
to work out a truce in the ‘“‘cold war.” 


xk * 


President Truman is not _ taking 
kindly to hints from Democratic Sen- 
ators from the South that he should 
step aside to permit nomination of 
another Democrat to make the race 
in 1948. Mr. Truman is more than 
ever determined to seek election. 


x *k *& 


Henry Wallace is raising his price for 
withdrawal as a third-party candidate 
for the Presidency. Mr. Wallace now 
shows lack of interest in withdrawing 
except on condition that President 
Truman withdraw at the same time. 


x kk 


Economic advisers still are telling the 
President that the business outlook is 
favorable, with a strong chance that 
the boom will run until election time 
or after. Mr. Truman is looking more 
and more to the boom to soothe big 
groups of voters to assure him four 
more years in the White House. 


ke *% 


Senator John Bricker, of Ohio, is com- 
ing back into the calculations of those 
who are trying to decide who will be 
the Republican nominee for the Presi- 
dency. Actually, however, there is no 
agreement between Senator Bricker 
and Senator Robert A. Taft that 
would assure a shift of Taft support 
to the other Ohio Senator in event of 
a convention tangle. 


x «%& * 


Joseph Martin, House Speaker, is be- 
ginning to display a friendliness to 
some members of Congress whose 
friendship he had not sought in the 
past. Mr. Martin, quietly, is beginning 
to think about the chance that light- 
ning might strike him when the G.O.P. 


gets down to choosing a 1948 leader. 


x * * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
balked at the idea of using U.S. 
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troops to force the Arabs in Palestine 
to accept a partition of that area. 
U.S. diplomats and military leaders 
are unwilling to force a permanent 
break with the Arabs. 


x * & 


Sir Oliver Franks, new British Ambas- 
sador to Washington, will face as his 
first job the problem of getting Mar- 
shall Plan dollars in time to finance 
British food purchases in Canada. 
The Canadians, in negotiations with 
Britain over food, are insisting on 
payment in U.S. dollars to help ease 
their own dollar shortage. 


x x * 


Official U. S. attitude is coming to be 
that Britain is too liberal in letting 
India, Australia and some other areas 
have dollars that are badly needed by 
Britain herself. The point is being 
made that Marshall Plan dollars wiil 
not be in a supply big enough to float 
everybody in the world on a flood of 
free dollars. 


x * * 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. “pro- 
consul” in Germany, still is in sharp 
disagreement with State Secretary 
Marshall over policy to be followed 
in running Germany. The U. S. State 
Department favors a larger degree 
of international control over Ger- 
many’s Ruhr than the Army thinks 
will work. 


xk * 


William H. Draper, Jr., Under Secre- 
tary of the Army and former eco- 
nomic adviser to General Clay, is the 
one-man brain trust back of Army 
policy as it relates to Germany. The 
Under Secretary, a former banker, is 
credited with dragging his heels on 
plans to break up the big German 
cartels that played such a big part in 
building up Germany for war. 


x *k * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, in get- 
ting Congress to approve billions of 
dollars in aid for Europe, is trying to 
avoid controversy over details of day- 
to-day operation of any spend-lend 


plan. Senator Vandenberg is fixing 
so that the man who 1s picked to 
the European Recovery Program wi 
be the one who sets most of the work 
ing rules. 


xk * 


Charles E. Wilson, president of Geng 
eral Electric Co. and former vic 
chairman of the War Productio 
Board, more and more is being fitted 
into the picture as probable choice t 
head the European Recovery Proj 
gram. Mr. Wilson, if selected, woul 
have more to do with the economi 
operation of the world than any othemm 
individual. His would be the decisions 
on who would get how many dolls 
to be spent for what specific purpose 


x *k *& 


Dwight Griswold, former Nebras 
Governor and director of U.S. activ 
ities in Greece, still is determined to 
step out after June 30 in spite of pres- 
sure to get him to hold on to his job, 
Mr. Griswold isn’t happy in relatio; 
ships with the Department of State 


* * & 


J. Edgar Hoover, whose FBI started 
out chasing supercriminals, no 
spends an increasing part of his timé 
chasing businessmen accused of vio 
lating antitrust laws. The FBI’s big 
job at the moment is hunting dow 
possible trust-law violators in tht 
steel industry. 


x *k * 


Communists in Czechoslovakia staged 
their putsch, in part, out of knowledge 
that political trends in that count 
were going against them, with t 

prospect that they would have Io 

the election scheduled for this spring 
That election now will be rigged. | 


* *& 


Miguel Miranda, economic boss ani 
strong man of Argentina, is repfe 
sented by friends as anxious to st 
out as head of Argentina’s Natio 
Economic Council and into a top j0 
in helping to run the Marshall Pia 
Latin America is increasingly anxidl 
to get a share of U.S. dollars. 
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